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MAMIE LOOKED HURRIEDLY UP AND SAW A GREA? RED BULLOCK COMING TOWARDS HER AT A TERRIFIC PACE! 


LOVE’S ENDLESS STORE, 


{A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


“He is sure to be a horrid nuisance, and 
will most certainly. try to patronise us. He 
will presume upon his superior rank, and 
will consider he confers a favour upon papa 
by permitting him to enlighten his ig- 
norance!” 

So spoke Naomi—commonly called Mamie 
—Hay, one dreary May morning, and Decima 
laughed at her display of petulance. She 
Was ten years older than her sister, and of 
a calmer temperament. Now, she said 
lightly: 

“I think it is quite too bad of you, Mamie, 
to begin with a prejudice against Ruy Sand- 
hurst, simply because he is so unfortunate 
as to be born an Honourable; and he may 


| pressed. 


| be really nice. Then consider the addition 
to our income.” 

“And the decrease of our comfort,” pouted 
Mamie. “I did not mind George Mason or 
Harry Cawthorne; the one was a bookworm, 
the other so stupid he could be easily sup- 
Heigho! why don’t the Government 


| give more liberal pensions to their faithful 


| 





servants?” 

“That is a problem for wiser heads than 
ours, Mamie.” 

The young girl moved restlessly to and fro, 
as she said, quickly: 

“IT am so happy in my present state that 
I would not wish it altered only fer father’s 
sake. It does seem hard that after losing 
his own little property he must exist on half- 
pay, and coach young cubs for the army 
examinations in order to make two ends meet 
—and he a gentleman!” 

“T, too, wish better things for papa,” said 
Decima, quietly, “but there is no disgrace in 
labour.” i 

“Oh, I know that; only I feel it is I who 
ought to work, not papa.” 





“And what could you do, child? ‘You are 
only: seventeen, and have been trained to no 
profession. Rest content, Mamie, in the 
knowledge that you make the sunshine of our 
happy home, for we are happy, even if we 
are poor. And papa would be lost without 
you.” 

“T declare,” said Mamie, with an impetuous 
kiss, “you are the dearest soul on earth; 
you halve such a way of picking out the bright 
spots in a generally dark or neutral ground. 
If I were a man I would marry you right 
away, with or without your consent.” 

“You are talking nonsense,” Miss Hay said, 
with @ sigh, which was immediately followed 
by a smile. “I am a very plain, unpreten- 
tious young woman, and if you were & man 
you would readily acknowledge the fact. It 
is only because you love me that you look on 
me so favourably. And now, if you adhere to 
your former resolution of walking to Damer 
Farm, I want you to bring me home as many 
eggs as Mrs. Jepson can spare—do you mind 
the errand?” 


“Of course not! But I say, Decima, don’t 
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nike GIny of your \etomparable @melette: 
forthisévorship thé Honotrablé Ruy Sandhurst. 
OW; Ow much T shall hate“ftim!” 

Then she danced her way out of the room, 
returning quickly dressed ‘in’ a ‘warin “navy 
blue costume, for the day was cold. 

“Beastly weather, isn’t it?” she asked, with 
« mirthful gleam in her brown eyes., “Quite 
too awfully bad!” . 

“I wish you would not use slang,” Miss 
ay said, with is much severity as she could 
show to her darling sister. 

“My dear, I am preparing to meet the 
‘Honourable’ on his own ground. He is 
certain to talk the latest gibberish, and will 
possibly wear an eye-glass; I expect to see 
mothing but a tailor’s living advertisement. 
Happy shall I be if Iam disappointed. Good- 
bye, Decima, I wish you could share my 
walk.” 

And then she was out in the bleak air; 
for the season was cold and late, as it 
usually is in this land ef ours, and the branches 
overhead had searcely yet begun to wear their 
spring dréss. But, despite the chill sur- 
roundings, and ‘all her previous grumbling, 
Mamie went on her solitary way with a very 
blithe heart. The mead ‘was very lonely, 
and she sang softly, as she hurried on, the 
songs she most loved, and with which she 
cheered the long evenings ‘at The Rest, as 
the Colonel’s home was éalled. 

In due time she reachéd Damer Farm, and 
Mrs. Jepson came out tO ‘welcome her cor- 
dially, for the Colonel's daughters were great 
favourites with her; then the little Jepsons, 
crowding round, caught her by the skirts 
and dragged her through the sanded passage 
to the big kitchen, Mamie laughing blithely 
all the while. 

“Childen, children!” cried the anxious 
mother, “do remember your mamners! I'm 
ashamed of you; and what will Miss Mamie 
think of me, when she finds you so rude?” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said Mamie, with her 
prettiest smile, “I like to see how fond the 
little one’s are of me. I should spoil them 
one Gnd all if I had them up at The Rest, 
and my sister is equally bad, at least in 
that respect. Now, you dear little mites, 
let me talk to mother a few minutes, then 
you shall have one of your favourite stories.” 

Half an hour later she was deep in the 
mysteries of a fairy story, with four yellow 
heads clustered about her knee, and far too 
much engrossed with her loving labour to 
notice how dark the day had grown. Sud- 
denly, however, there came the roll of 
distant thunder, then i flash of lightning, 
followed by a heavy downpour, 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! how foolish I was to 
stay!” cried Mamie, starting to her feet, “and 
how anxious Decima will be!” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jepson, consolingly. “Miss 
Decima will know you are safe here, and you 
can’t possibly go in such a rain. Jepson 
says we're going to have a bad storm, so, 
miss, if you can put up with our ways, and 
eat our fare, we'll be real glad for you to 
stay. We get dinner here early.” 

“And I am very hungry,” Mamie ac- 
knowledged, “how kind of you to let me 
stay. No,” as Mrs. Jepson, taking a clean 
cloth from the press, prepared to spread it 
in the ‘adjoining room, “if you make any 
alteration in your habits for my sake I shall 
be most ungomfortable—and this is the per- 
fection of a kitchen.” 


“An@ I @m sure he is quié right,” smiled 
Mamie, “ad naturally heéis proudof your 
&kill; E‘wish I were but half as-élever as you,” 
which speech only added to Mrs. Jepson’s 
already preat liking forithe dainty little lady, 

Presently they all sat down together, to 
homely, but good, fare. Mrs. Jepson had 
provided a great piece of salt beef, with 
carrots and potatoes, to which all were doing 
ample justice when steps were heard out- 
Side, Gnd a voice asked admission. “The 
farmer went hastily to the door, where he 
saw a tall. broad-shouldered young fellow, 
of purely ‘Saxon ‘type; and evidently a 
gentleman, who said: a 
" “Oan TI shelter here @ little while? I would 
have stayed at Karminster had I known the 
storm wouk? be so bad.” 

“Come in, air, come in,” said the hospitable 
Jepson. “we're jast at dimmer, and p’raps 
you'll take a bit with us, you're heartily 
welcome.” 

The stranger stepped into the tecm. 

“You're awfully, goed,” he. Said, ‘in a 
pleasant, cheery wWice, “and I am quite 
sufficiently hungry “to. “do justice . to! your 
good fare;” then ‘héepaused, his eyes having 
rested on Mamie, Wheseoappeatance’ Was so 
different to that-of the~otheroeeupants of 
the room. And Mrs. Jepson, Wishing to 
impress him with a sense of her own im- 
portance, curtseying, seid: 

“This lady is kind enough to take us in the 
rough, for all she is -Golonel Hay’s datgitter, 
and I hope you'll do the same, sir.” 

“Tf this is taking you in. the rough, I 
consider myself amost fortunate, sand wonder 
what the»smedth might be.” 

Then, with. a bow tc Mamie, he slipped 
into ‘his séat opposite her, quite ready to do 
justice to the good fare provided. 

“Storm’s getting a bit over now,” remarked 
the farmer, “but you can’t walk home, Miss 
Mamie, the road’s too heavy. Pil put 
Black Jetiny in-and drive you.” . 

“Oh, I could not trouble you so far!” 

“’Tisn’t any trouble, but an honour, missie; 
and I reckon Miss Decima’ll be getting a 
bit anxious about you.” 

“Or rather the eggs,” laughed Mamie. 
“She wanted to make some of her pretty 
dishes in honour of that wretched Sandhurst 
boy’s coming. I am rather glad than_ not 
that he will be disappointed.” 

“But why, Miss Mamie? You don’t know 
the young gentleman.” : 

“No, that is a punishment to come. He 
is sure to be horrid!” 

Then Mrs. Jepson vouchsafed the infor- 
mation that Colonel Hay “taught” young 
gentlemen how to get into the army, and 
that his pupil to come was Lord Sandhurst’s 
only son, and: the visitor listened with some- 
thing like merriment in his blue eyes. 

“T hate pupils entirely,” Mamie said, 
leaning towards him a little; “they so destroy 
the privacy of the home circle, and I am 
quite sure this one will. be horrid. I am 
prepared to hate him with all my might.” 

“That is a. nice, Christian-like sprit,” 
laughed the young man. 

Mamie’s brown eyes fidshed. 

“You would not wonder that { feel so 
sore about it,” she said, quickly, “if you 
knew father as I do. For years he served 
his country faithfully and well, to receive 
at last a miserable pittance, which he must 
supplement by teaching beardless boys, who, 





“Well, miss, it’ll save a deal of work if 
you don’t mind doing as we do,” answered 
Mrs. Jepson, with a glance of pardonable 
pride round the large, comfortable room, 
“and Jepson says this is the best -part of 


the house, and that’ the pictures on the walls | 


are the prettiest—he means the hams and 
those great sides of bacon, miss,-all of my 
own ” “ 


according to their rank and wealth, patronise, 
and, by patronising, insult him.” 


“no one ‘would dare ‘be rude to the Colonel; 
and no one thinks less of him because he 
ain’t overburdened with money. We’ve got 
the sense to know a’gentleman when we see 
him.* 

| «At this point Farmer Jepson, who had some 





“I am sure, miss,” broke in Mrs. Jepson, 


‘time since left the Kitchen, return@d with 
‘the fintelligem@e that ‘the storm wag over, 
émd Black Jenny..barnessed.’ S 

“Tf you are going anywhere near ‘Dynaston, 
Mr, I'l ‘beligiad: to give you a lift, too,” he 
added, with a friendly glance at the 
stranger.. 

“J shall be obliged,” he answered, and then, 
as Mamie thanked the good folks warmly 
for their hospitality, he pressed a sovereign 
into the baby’s hand, ard, with @ gay good- 
bye, took his seat in the spring-cart beside 
the Colorel’s daughter. 

“I am-so awfully sorry that you have had 
to endure wncongenial society,” he said, 
as they bowled along, “and you seem to 
have the very worst opinion of this new 
importation.” 

“Oh, Idhave; he is sure to be worse than 
all the rest.” 

“Now I. wonder,” meditatively, “what 
sort of a fellow you imagine him to be per- 
sonally 2” 

“Shall I tell you?” she questioned, almost 
confidentially. “He is little. and thin, and 
sandy, with weak eyes of no particular 
‘colour, an inciplent moustache of which he 
is absurdly -proud;-he will wear dreadfully 
high collars and san-eye-glass;-and he will 
treat poot Dynaston*and its inhabitants with 
that Yack of delicacy for which. the ‘masher’ 
of to-day.is“fumous. His intellect will be 
conspicuous. by its. absence.” 

Her companion burst into a great laugh. 

_ “How flattered the will be: when he learns 
your opinion’of him.” 

“Unfortunately, my tongue will be tied,” 
Mamie respomded, with the funniest, assump- 
tion of dignity possible; “I wish it were not. 
Decima—that: is:my sister—is prepared to bx 
Yall that is kind and nice, she is good even to 
the worst #pecimen of mankind; but I—well, 
I am different; I don’t overflow with charity 
by any means.” 

“I am afraid I eannot contradict you 
there,” said “her companion; “and, do you 
know, I am quite sorry for poor Sandhurst.” 

“Oh, you need not be, he is sure to be 
too, thiek-skinned fer any shafts of sarcasm 
to wound him,” Mamie retorted, disdainfully; - 
“it is we who deserve your sympathy.” 

Then, with characteristic quickness, she 
turned. to other subjects, pointing out thi- 
or ‘that object of interest along the qnict 
voad; until finally, as they neared The Rest.. 
she rose, and said: 

“T get down here.” 

“And I, too,”. answered the young fellow, 
offering his hand; and, as he assisted her 
to alight the smile broadened upon his face. 
“This is The Rest, I believe?” 

“Yes—but—but-——” stammered Mamie. 

“And consequently my destination,” he in- 
“IT am 


terrupted, laughing outright,,-now. 
‘that wretched Sandhurst boy.’ ” 

One look she flashed upon him, so full’ 
cf indignation that it sobered .him. Then, 
with her cheeks flushed crimson, she said: 

“I knew you would be horrid, but I did 
not guess you*would be mean, too. I am 
glad you have heard my opinion of you: 
what you have done has only confirmed it:” 
and then, with her dainty head well in the air. 
she walked before him to the porch, wher 
Decima met them. 

“This is “Mr. Sandhurst,” said Mami>. 
frigidy; “I hope you will find him @ mr 
congenial companion than I have done’ 
and with that she went up to her room. 

“Oh,” said Decima, with a troubled 1001. 
“I am so sorry you have offended Mamie. 
and how was it done?” 

He told her briefly, making very Hight 
of the girl’s angry words, and ‘when he bul 
ended his hearer said: 

“Come in and rest, and let me get you 





some refreshments. You must try to for- 
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give.my sister, she is always better than she 
would have you believe, but she is basty, 
and.perbaps we have spoiled her a-little.” 


a 


CHAPTER I. 


In .two_or.three days, Decima and ,.Ruy 
were great friends, but. Mamie still _held_aloof, 
not. having forgiven him for making. her, look 
vidicujous, ,It..was in vain , the, elder _sister 
urged his merits, his frankness, and merry 
ways. 

oe is-ahsolutely..horrid!”, said. Mamie, for 
she. hotly .zesented that flash of mirth in_hbis 
blue eyes, when they -chanced to. meet.her 
own. 

When he, had; been, at. The Rest..a, week, he 
chanced upon her, working, at her .own,,par- 
iicular-spot.of garden, and.as he. watcked her 
openstions gaid: 

“Miss Mamie, don’t you think. it,.is ;igh 
time you and I buried the hatchet! ‘Ron my 
soul, I didn’t believe,.you,could be.,,so bard- 
hearted, end you know it is not..CGhristian;like 
to cherish animosity.” 

“I .don’t profess to be @ Christian,” said 
Mamie, turning her shoulder uponbim, and 
viciously uprooting some. weeds. 

“Of course, I know I: behaved -hoyridly,” 
he answered, “and that I am altogether a 
mean hound.” 

Here, just. as:Mamie was softening towards 
him, his voice unfortunately. broke: with Jaugh- 
ter, and it: was not. until ;her indignant:face 
flashed upon him, that he reatised how great 
had been his offence in her eyes. 

“You are all that I pictured you, mentally 
and morally,” she retorted, quickly. ~““it is 
a pity so mean a soul should haveso good 
a habitation.” 

Then she turned to go} but at length she 
had made him angry with her! gibes and-sneers. 

“You have a bitter tongue, Miss Mamie,” 
he said; “I wonder no longer that your friends 
are few and I promise not. t offend you again. 
I am not lixely to court insolence.” 

Never in all her life had she been -spoken 
to in such a fashion. Sinking down upon a 
barrow, she gasped rather than said: 

“Mr. Sandhurst, you must acknowledge you 
have been very provoking; but—but I don’t 
want you-to believe me quite a ‘vixen. [ 
am not, really, only you made me- angry— 
and——” 

“Pray say no more, Miss Mamie,” the young 
fellow answered coldly, “no apologies would 
mend matters or place us on a different footing,” 
and then, while yet her cheeks burned’ with 
humiliation, he left her. 

Three weeks glided by and they scarcely 
exchanged a word, which grieved Decima, wha 
was ‘honestly fond of Ruy, and even the 
Colonel wondered that Mamie appreciated him 
20 little. 

May was just drawing toa close, and the 
weather had improved greatly, so that: Mamie 
could take her long and solitary, rambles. 
Miss Hay seldom left the, gardens except on 
Sundays and festivals, so that the-young girl 
was left very much to her own resources, 
On this particular afternoon she walked to- 
wards Karminster, where the weekly cattle 
market was held, and this was market,,day, 
She was a little bit weary of the monotony 
of Jife at Dynaston, and almost ,epyied the 
merry parties of country folk ghe, passed on 
her way. Like most healtby-minded , girls, 
she honestly longed for a bit of fun, put any 
jaunt meant expense, and that was just what 
the Colonel dared not incur. She 3yas walk- 
ing demurely along, wishing that she were 
rich enough to give her father and Decima a 
jong holiday, to buy the. former the new 
teleseope he coveted, the’ latter, all those 
pretty accessories to the toilet which only 


Stropg-minded women despise, when she hear: 
great shouting, andthe rapid thud of hoot: 
upow the «tusty road, and looking up hurried) 
saw agreat ved bullock coming tewards he: 
at a.terrific pace. . Now, Mamie was an utte: 
coward .where» oxen «were concerned, anc 
when she saw the great brute adyancing wit! 
bdowered head and,rolling eyes she Jost al. 
power of mevement. Still,,she stood in th 
4} roadway, her face blanched to ghastly white 
ness and her dark -eyesfull of horror, ‘Sh 
; almost «elt the. animal’s sbreath upon hei 
cheek, when a pair of strong arms lifted he: 
bodily, and literally flungher over the low 
.gate hardyby. +Then some. one sprang afte: 
her, and. taking her hand dragged her into 
the dry ditch, commanding her to lie down. 
‘Tt was. mot & ;moment too soon.that sh: 
obeyed; with an awful bellow, the goaded 
brute cleared the gate. and with lowered head 
dashed across. the -fiel4, 

“Come!” said Miamie’s rescuer, “he may 
return soon, and there is @ cottage close b) 
where you can rest until all is safe and you 
have recovered.your fright,” and as he gently 
took her hands hex, grateful-glance met Ruy's 
eommiserating -leok, But she was far too 
agitated for speech, and seeing this, the 
young fellow quietly difted, her over the gate, 
which was locked, without so much as asking 
her leave, and. idrepping down beside her, 
half led, haif. carried -her to the cottage, and 
having placed her. in: eharge of the kindly 
mistress, hurried away: to offer his assistance 
in capturing the :bullock, promising to return 
as soon as all was safe. 

And when again he presented himself 
Mamie had -recoyered her usual manner, ai 
though she was still pale. 

“It is all right,” .he said, “but they were 
obliged -to shoot, the peer creature; it was 
impossible to capture.him. I suppose he had 
been kept all day without water, and goaded 
by the butcher:;dealers, and those sort of 
people, until, in» his..pain, he broke loose. 
Miss Mamie, we had better be getting home. 
If the report of this affair reaches your sister 
she will be: distracted,” 

The girl went. out with him into the sun- 
shine. As yet she bad not spoken, but now 
she ventured to.loox up—how big he was; 
how strong he looked!--and said: 

“I. wish I knew how to thank you, Mr. 
Sandhurst. I. did not-;deserve you should 
be se geod to-me, hut——” 

*Please-saycno mere,”ihe interrupted; “1 
was in, the wrong, too. And now may ! 
walk home with you, or shall I take the op- 
posite side of the: road?” 

“You. may walk with me if you -wish it,” 
Mamie. .answered,.- meekly. 

“Then. you. had .better make use of my 
arm;.; you .are -trembling still, and all the 
colour has..gone from-yeur cheeks.” 

‘She laughed 2. little uncertainly as she 
refused :his assistance, adding, with a pretty 
smile, “E.ana quite recovered now, and only sorry 
you should have been an eye witness to my 
cowardice. Decima jhas all the cowrage— 
both moral, and. physical.” 

“Tam, not. inclined to. believe that. state- 
ment,” said Ruy, gallantly; and in this way 
their friendship began. 

The young. man’s..lines had fallen in very 
‘pleasant places. To Deeima he was a hero, 
the, brave -rescuer. of her. sister. from. an un- 
timely death, or, at least, from cruel injuries; 
to. the .Colonel he ayas almost as a son; and 
to .Mamie—well,.just at. present she refused 
to analyse .her..feelings with regard to that 
wretched Sandhurst bey. She was-still oc- 
casionally -provoking, being but a little wild 
thing. There were days. when she and Ruy 
quarrelled shamefiilly, and then Mamie .would 
take back every promise of friendship she had 
given—only to.renew them on the morrow— 
and Ruy would declare she was a Will-o’-the- 








Visp, that she did not know her own mind, 
and had no mercy on any save herself. 

Colonel Hiay laughed heartily over their 
battles, but Decima, who took everything: 
seriously, would look so gr.eved, and plead 
so earnestly that “they would shake hands 
and be friends once more,” that a reconcitia- 
tion was quickly effected. 

One day he learned from Decima that 
Mamie had gone to Damer Farm, and. some 
impulse moved him to follow her. He had 
gradually been learning the beauty of her 
nature, but perhaps he had never fully realised 
her utter lovableness until he. surprised. ber. 
in the great sanded kitchen. 

She held Baby Jepson in her arms; the three 
elder children were seated upon little stools 
at her feet, listening eagerly to the wonderful 
stories she was weaving for them; and there 
was that look in her eyes which is akin to a 
mother’s love, as she let them rest, upon the 
little ones. 

Mrs. Jepson sat placidly by, darning ,stock- 
ings, and now and again pausing. to smile 
benignantly upon her visitor. Mamie _ first 
blushed and then laughed as Ruy’s.. great 
figure loomed in the doorway. 

“You will go away, please,” she said, “f 
cannot disappoint the babies, and you sould 
only make fun of my stories.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind; I ,oniv 
wish I were a child that I might haye. the 
pleasure of hearing them often. Miss.Mamaic, 
it is market day, and I thought you_might 
feel nervous when you remembered tbat, so 
I was bold enough to follow you here. Now, 
I claim the reward of my thoughtfulness.” 

With that he took one of the small Jepson# 
upon his knee, and prepared to_ listen. with 
a face of preternatural grayity. .. But Mamie 
would not finish the story she -had,,heon 
weaving, rather she preferred to tell .one, of 
Holme Leigh’s exquisite little, sketches, “I"rom 
Sheenland to Shadowland,” to which Ruy -dis- 
tened with as much—perhaps more—pleasure 
than did the little ones, it being .cnded 
all too soon, Mamie, rising, guve back the 
baby to his mother’s keeping, and smoothing’ 
out her rumpled skirts, started for The Rex', 
accompanied by Ruy, who carried -her basket 
of gooseberrics, whilst. Mr. Jepsen looked after 
them with a significant smile. 

“It was very good of .you,”. said Mamie. 
“to think of me; but I am. afraid you-regard 
me_as a very terrible coward.” 

“IT am not fond of -masculine: women, Diss 
Mamie. Why are you always-at such -pains 
to hide your light under a bushel’? Your 
never show your-best side to.any save. yeur 
own people and those little. Zepsons, : £, ete- 
clare I enyy.them.” 

“You should not. ‘You have .all that you 
can desire—rank, wealth, health, and friends.” 

“But no home! Ah, you may look -eu- 
prised, but I declare it is true. I -never 
guessed. how good home-life could -be~unti? 
I came to Dynaston. Only son.as I am, £ 
never, saw. my mother’s face brighten on mv 
return .from.school; I never entered her hou- 
doir—boys .were so clumsy, she said; and 
except that I am my father’s. heir. he aweu!'d 
forget my existence altogether.” 

“That is very sad,” said Mamie, pityingly— 
and we all know .that pity is-akin to: loye, 
so that she was standing now on dangerons 
ground. ’ 

“Tt is no less true than sad. ‘This is kow 
matters stand—my mother married my father 
because she loved riches and a title. She 
was quite young—only seventeen—but she <o'@ 
herself for the things she coveted. My father, 
was forty-five, and even then a valetudinarian. 
Pleasure filled her life, her thoughts; his 
fancied ailments alone had interest for hf, 
and so I was always a nuisance in the house. 
My happiest times have been spent at Dyn: we 
ton.” 
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“And I tried to make them wretched,” 
Mamie said, remorsefully. “I am_ terribly 
ashamed of myself. Will you forgive me?” 

“When you look at me like that, and speak 
so softly, there is nothing I would not for- 
give you,” he answered, ardently. “Mamie, 
you don’t quite hate me now?” 

“T never hated you; it was only your mean 
tricks I objected to,” she retorted, impu- 
dently, “but under Decima’s tuition. you are 
really becoming quite a decent member of 
society.” 

“Thank you; but you’ve no idea how 
quickly I should progress if only you would 
take me in hand.” 

“You would progress backward, as Paddy 
says,” laughed the girl; “and that would 
never do. I want you to reflect credit upon 
the dad and Decima. Isn't Decima an 
angel?” 

“No,” said Ruy, bluntly, “she’s a heap 
better than that, because she is a really good 
woman. Angels are a little out of my line.” 

“Don’t be flippant,” retorted Mamie; “really, 
your education seems to have been shame- 
fully neglected.” 

“Vhat is my reason for appealing to you 
for assistance. You don’t know what an in- 
fluence you have over me.” 

She laughed outright. 

“I? I never influenced a living creature 
yet; but it is good of you to flatter my 
vanity-——” 

“*Pon my soul,” Ruy interrupted, “I’m in 
earnest. 1 wonder why you will always per- 
sist in believing me wholly incapable of any- 
thing serious. You don't know me yet.” 

“There is ample time to improve our ac- 
quaintance; I understand you remain here 
eighteen months.” 

“I would wish to stay for ever.” 

“Pre cisely so; the idle life suits you ad- 
mirably,” and casting a saucy glance over 
her shoulder at him she ran lightly through 
the garden into the house, he following and 
rowing vengeance upon her for ae yay 
insult. by i 

They were happy days that followed - be 
the young people; Decimi watching them 
together smiled contentedly, and perhaps 
Colonel Hay was the only person who did 
not grasp the state of affairs. ‘To him Mamie 
seemed unaltered, but her varying colour, 
her growing shyness in Ruy’s presence told 
the watchful elder sister ‘that her darling’ was 
uo longer all their own. She was wayward 
and saucy by fits and starts with the young 
man, but already he was learning to control 
the will of the little wild thing he loved; and 
it never entered Decima’s mind that the 
Sandhursts could object to an alliance be- 
tween the two families. Mamie was so pretty 
and clever, and by birth she was a lady. 
Indeed the Hays were notabilities when the 
Sandhursts dwelt in obscurity, and the latter 
were quite rich enough to waive the matter 
of a dowry with Ruy’s wife. So she waited 
happily and patiently for him to speak, re- 
inicing that her sister’s future should be so 
bright, and altogether forgetful of herself 
and her loneliness, when Mamie should be 
gone from the parent nest. 

And with the close of July Ruy found 
courage to plead his cause; he found Mamie 
in her favourite summerhouse looking prettier 
than ever, and the hearé within him leapt 
high with hope, because she looked so kind. 


CHAPTER II. 


“At last!” he said. in his usual boyish way, 
“T have found you alone, and I don’t intend 
you shall leave me until I have told you all 
that is in my mind,” 


escape, but he caught her by the hands and 
whilst he kissed brow and cheek and lips 
held her fast whilst he watched the varying 
colour in her cheeks, and the shy happiness 
growing in her brown eyes, for all her whis- 
pered command: “Let me go, Mr. ormenes 
—let me go!” 

“Not yet, Mamie! Why it has one me 
days to screw up my courage to the 
sticking-point Darling, L lve you!—I 
love you, and I want you to say you care for 
me—if it is but a little I shall be content, 
because it will grow.” 

But Mamie held back, 

“Have you forgotten how extremely horrid 
I can be, how poor I am, and always shall 
be?” 

But he stayed her words ruthlessly. 

“TI know that you are the only girl I can 
ever love. If you are poor, I have enough— 
or shall have enough—for both; and I know, 
teo. you are the dearest, prettiest, sauciest 
little soul on earth. Mamie, darling, can't 
you say yes?” 

She lifted her eyes to those ardent boyish 
ones above, then she said, simply: 

“I do love you, and I wonder I ever could 
have thought of you as ‘that wretched Sand- 
hurst boy’—will you forgive me?” 

His answer was to drop her hands, but 
only to clasp the slim little figure close, 
in the first passionate rapture of acknow- 
ledged and accepted love. 

Mamie shrank back. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you take my breath 
away! You did not even ask my consent 
to—to kiss me!” 

“I took it for granted, sweetheart; and 
now, give me your hands, so ”—as he drew 
them upwards until they met behind his 
head—“and say after me: I will always be 
true to you, Ruy, come what may; and in 
token of my faith I give you my first kiss.” 

The girl was strangely subdued, and to her. 
own @mazement, submitted wholly to her 
lover’s will; but when she had put her lips 
to his solemnly, she hid her face upon his 
breast, and so they stood long silent together. 
Naturally, Mamie was the first to speak. 

“Oh,” she said, with a tremulous laugh, 
“how surprised Decima and papa will be. 
They have always regarded me in the light 
of a child.” 

“TI think Decima understands,” Ruy arswere:1 
with a sly smile, remembering many a con- 
fidential chat with Miss Hay, “and I only 
hope the Golonel will be satisfied with his 
prospective son-in-law.” 

She looked at him proudly. 

“Papa knows your worth,” she said 
gravely, “and he values my happiness.” 

He kissed her for that delicately implied 
compliment in her last words, and then to- 
gether they went towards the house. Decima 
met them in the porch, and reading all their 
story in their conscious faces, kissed her 
sister upon the mouth; and then, with teaxs 
in her kind eyes, wished the young couple 
all the happiness earth can give. 

Ruy Sandhurst was not one to let the 
eTass grow under his feet; so, leaving his 
little love to impart her. confidences to 
Decima, he went in search of the Colonel. 

“T am sorry to interrupt you, sir,” he said, 
as the latter looked up quickly from his 
papers, “but I have something of importance 
to communicate.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Colonel, evidently 
wishing him gone; and seeing this, Ruy with- 
out further preamble, remarked, with his usual 
candour: 

“I have just asked Mamie to be my wife. 
and she has consented; I im the luckiest 
‘ellow on earth if you only endorse he 
consent.” 


but the Colonel’s face showed no exultation 
or pleasure as he answered: 

“Bless my soul! You are only children 
yet, and, upon my honour, I never dreamt 
of such a thing!” 

“No ”—with boyish triumph—“we hid our ’ 
secret well. Perhaps I ought to have spoken 
to you first, but I only thought of Mamie; 
I felt sure that you would study her wishes 
above and beyond 4il.” 

“Tt is not a question of wishes,” responded 
Hay, his fine face sorely troubled; “I would 
haye given half a year’s pay rather thin 
this should have happened under my roof.” 

The hot colour mounted to Ruy’s brow! 
and there was a touch of hauteur in his 
manner as he asked: 

“Why do you find me so objectionable as 
a@ son, when as a pupil I had at least your 
affection, if not your esteem?” 

“You had, and still have, both, my boy; 
but it is not that. You forget that Mamie 
will have positively nothing of her own, and 
it will naturally appear to Lord and Lady 
Sandhurst that we have inveigled you into 
an engagement all to her advantage. It is 
a breach of honour!” 

“No, sir, no! My parents would never be 
so unjust!” 

“You do not know the world yet; and 
being so poor, we Hays must guard our 
honour all the more closely. Nothing could 
have given me greater grief than the know- 
ledge of Mamie’s love, save her death, be- 
eause I see no hope for her. You are a 
man, and young; out in the world you will 
forget; but she, poor child, will remember, 
and be sad.” 

“I do not agree with you, sir, in one 
respect. If Mamie is poor, she is a lady, and 
my people have never cared sufficiently for 
me to object to any of my doings.” 

“You have not touched their pride yet,” 
sadly. 

“You are bent upon looking at the matter 
from the darkest point,” broke in Ruy, “but 
I will not see with your eyes.” 

“No,” answered the Colonel; “you are 
young and hopeful, but the young are given 
to change, and the step you would take 
now you would bitterly regret in years to 
come,” 

“T never could regret making Mamie my 
wife!” passionately. “I tell you I never lived 
until I loved. At least credit me with 
knowing my own mind, and the durability 
of my own taffections. Let me take Mamie 
the best news you can send.” 

“No!” firmly. “It would be a happy 
thing for me to feel she was safe in a good 
man’s care; but, ‘as I told you before, we 
Hays hold our honour dear, and I will never 
give my consent save with the approval of 
your parents. By to-night’s post I shall 
write Lord Sandhurst, and you must do the 
same, stating all things clearly. If he con- 
sents to receive my daughter—not on tole- 
rance, but with the respect to which she 
is entitled—I shall be most glad to call you 
son. If, on the other hand, as I believe, 
he is angry &t the turn affairs have taken, 
I utterly refuse to sanction your engagement, 
and I have enough confidence in Mamie to 
feel sure my deeision will be religiously ob- 
served by her. Now—not another word—co, 
write your letter, and, until a reply arrives, 
I beg you will see as little of my daughter 
as possible.” 

And, feeling all appeal was useless, Ruy 
went disconsolitely to write his letter. It 
was short, but very much to the point. 

*% 
. “My dear parents, 

“Colonel Hay is writing you by this post, 
and will doubtless be more explicit than I 
a the explanation of affairs. The fact is, 








She made a disdainful moue. and tried to 


It was a grand match for penniless Mamie; 





- am engaged to be married—or shall be as 
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soon as your consent arrives—but the Colonel 
ts a stickler about honour and propriety and 
all that, and he thinks, too, you will object 
to Mamie because she will have no dowry; 
but that is all nonsense. She is a lady, the 
prettiest little lady in the land, and of courso 
I need not marry a woman for her money. 
soon to receive your congratulations, 
“Your affectionate son,’ 
“*Rer,” 


* fe felt quite content when this was des- 
watched, for, like Decima, he had no fear 
of evil to come; and although debarred 
Mamie’s society for a time, he was not at 
all depressed. The Colonel was a good old 
‘boy, but he under-rated his and his daughter’s 
merits, as he sas presently to learn, with 
which reflection he fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, after much painful thought, 
Colonel Hay penned his note, which was 
also brief. 

“Colonel Hay begs to inform Lord Sand- 
hurst that, without his knowledge or sanction, 
Mr. Ruy Sandhurst has succeeded in winning 
‘his youngest daughter’s affections, and pro- 
poses to marry her, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in their relative positions. Colonel] 
‘Hy refuses to consider the matter until 
Lord Sandhurst communicates his decision 
upon it. Regretting that any entanglement 
should have taken place, and resolved that 
Miss Hlay shall never enter any family on 
tolerance, he awaits Lord Sandhurst’s early 
reply.” i 

> a * & * 
- “Read those,” quavered his lordship the 
following morning, as he flung the. two 
letters towards his wife; “see what has come 
of your precious scheme. I always said 
your ladyship’s son was a fool.” 

“Tt is unfortunate he should inherit your 
foibles,” remarked her ladyship, with a very 
Yronounced sneer. “Pray, what is his latest 
escapade ?” ® 

And, waiting no reply, she began to read, 
and that without comment; but when she had 
‘mastered the contents of the two missives 
she put them aside, observing, quietly: 

“Well, what next?” 

“What next?” querulously, “Why, the 
young idiot must be brought to his senses— 
must be made to see his folly.” 

“May I ask by whom?” she said, smiling 
maliciously. “Will you go down and inter- 
view him, pointing out to him that, although 
the Sandhursts have been fools from the 
‘beginning, there is no earthly reason .why 
they should be fools to the end?” 

He turned on her with a scowl. 

“Qurse your jibes!” he said. “It was an 
fll day when I made you my wife. Go down 
to him!—I, with my poor nerves and dreadful 
health! Do you want to murder me, Lady 
Sandhurst?” 

“I am not blind to my own interests,” 
She answered, coolly, “and I have no wish 
to sink into the position of dowager, with 
an income barely suificient for my needs. 
Do you or do you not authorise me to act 
‘in this matter as I please?” 

“Yes, yes,” testily, yet with some concilia- 
tion in his manner; “my health prevents me 
travelling, ‘and I cannot bear a scene. Do 
‘all that you see fit, and draw on me for any 
amount you may think necessary to com- 
pensate this young person for her broken 
‘heart and disappointed ambition. I must 
say, Belinda, you are a clever woman, 
‘although you have a most infernally bitter 
tongue.” ° 

She smiled scornfully as she rose. 

“You will not expect me home until to- 
morrow,” was her sole reply, as she swept 
from the room to place herself under her 
maid’s hands preparatory to her journey; 


death Lady Sandhurst would have refused 
to move until her complexion had been re- 
novated, and her fading charms increased 
by every art known to “beauty doctors.” And 
when her appearance satisfied even herself, 
she despatched a telegram to Ruy. 

“Shall be with you today; don’t trouble 
to meet trains, am uncertain by which I 
shall come. B. 8.” 

In triumph the young fellow carried the 
message to the Colonel. 

“You see,” he said, jubilantly, “you mis- 
understood my people; and now here is my 
mother, who hates to be hurried, coming down 
to make much of Mamie and set your mind 
at rest.” 

But the Colonel shook his grey head, and 
looked dubious; and when Ruy had gone to 
impart what he believed was such grand 
news to Decima, he sent for Mamie. 

His eyes were very kind through all their 
trouble as they'met hers, and the hand which 
drew her near had all a woman’s gentleness, 
despite its strength. 

“Dear child,” he said, “to-day your fate 
is to be decided, and if I did not love you 
so dearly I might bid you hope. But to me 
Lady Sandhurst’s coming augurs nothing 
but ill, Poor child, poor child, how you 
tremble! Remember, after all, I may be a 
false prophet, but it is always best to look 
on the other side, and so prevent our hopes 
rising too high. Mamie, if it should be 
that these Sandhursts repudiate you—and 
remember I know them well—will you promise 
me to abide by my will, even though it may 
make all your youth sad? Will you try to 
remember you are a soldier’s daughter, and 
act as befits one?” 

“T will try,” she murmured, through white, 
quivering lips. 

“My dear little daughter, better now to 
endure heartache for awhile than live all your 
life despised and rejected by your husband’s 
friends, @ drag upon and a reproach to him. 
Men love so much more selfishly than women, 
and in time, as your beauty slipped from 
you, and scorn or poverty robbed you of 


your brightness, he might grow weary of | 


you. Oh! my dear daughter, I seek only 
to guard your life.” 

“IT know, I know!” Mamie broke in, 
passionately, “and I never can love or serve 
you enough. I will do your will, though I 
break my heart in doing it! I will not marry 
Ruy under protest; I will not degrade my 
‘father by sinking into the position you fear 
might be mine in the Sandhurst household. 
But, on the other hand, I love Ruy, and shall 
do until my last breath; but I will never be 
his wife unless his parents themselves ask 
it of me.” 

And then, as she burst into wildest tears, 
he caught her close, this little darling 
daughter, and kissed her into silence. She 
leaned against his breast, almost content in 
his embrace; and so they remained until 
Decima entered, and with a troubled face 




















announced that Lady Sandhurst had arrived, 

and asked first that she might see Mamie. 
Without a word the girl rose, and still 

in silence. went to meet her fate. } 





CHAPTER IV. 
Lady Sandhurst, sitting with her back well | 
to the light, did not consider it necessary to | 
rise as the girl entered; rather, she adjusted | 
her pince-nez, and having coolly surveyed 
her from the crown of her pretty head to 
her dainty little feet, drawled, “And so you 
are Miss Mamie Hay.” 
Mamie bowel; just then she was incapable 
of speech. 
“I understand you aspire to fill my place; 





for even had it been @ matter of life and 





but, my dear girl, it won’t do; it really won’t 
do.” ‘ 


The colour flamed high in her victim’s 
face, but her steady gaze never left the 


artificially beautiful countenance opposing her;. 


and Lady Sandhurst grew angry under her 
scrutiny. 

“Don’t you know,” she questioned, sharply, 
“it is very bad form to stare at one so 
markedly ¢” 

“I beg your pardon,” Mamie answered, 
with suspicious demureness; “I was trying 
to model my munners upon yours, Lady 
Sandhurst; believing that, as a leader of 
society, yours must be correct.” 

So the gage was thrown down; and for 
@ moment her ladyship was too staggered 
to take it up. But recovering herself she 
turned like a fury upon her victim. 

“How dare you presume to address me 
as your equal, and in such unsuitable lan- 
guage? I very well understand now the sort 
of girl I have to deal with; and I can read 
clearly between the lines of your father’s 
letter. He writes as a man of honour, 
believing by such tactics to impose upon 
our credulity and good nature; but from 
the beginning until now he has furthered your 
machinations by every means in his power.” 

“Stay!” cried Mamie. “You shall not say 
one word against my father; speak to me 
as you will, but do not dare to dishonour 
him by your vile suspicions. From the first 
he was opposed to my engagement. I under- 
stand why it was so now; this matter rests 
only between ourselves and Mr. Ruy Sand- 
hurst.” 

Her ladyship had hardly expected to find 
so much spirit in one so young, and being 
after a fashion of her own, a wise woman, she 
began to speak more temperately. 

“Tf I have said more than is positively 
just, Iam ready to apologise; but you must 
admit, Miss Hay, that appearances are dread- 
fully against you. Here is my son, young, 
fairly good-looking, heir to a title and great 
wealth,”—she spoke as though her thousands 
were millions—“natnrally you consider him 
a very eligible match; most girls in his own 
set do that. But, on the other hand, you 
must remember you, although undoubtedly 
pretty, are penniless and obscure.” 

“The poverty I admit,” Mamie said, almost 
choking with anger and pain, “but not the 
obscurity. Before the Sandhursts existed, 
we were.” 

“You stand well by your guns, you fight 
well in your own cause, but I am very much 
afraid victory will not be yours. Of course, 
as Ruy is twenty-one next March, he can 
please himself entirely with regard to the 
contemplated step, but you will be foolish if 
you listen to his arguments for your mar- 
riage. You are quite pretty enough to marry 
comfortably in your own position; but, natu- 
rally, we object to a mésalliance for our 
only son —no, hear me out, if you please— 
knowing that the Sandhurst estates are 
strictly entailed, you doubtless believed you 
had played your gards extremely well in cap- 
tivating the heir to them. But you do not 
know what lies between his heirship and his 
possession. Lord Sandhurst cannot prevent 
your marriage, but on the day it is con- 
summated he can—and will—stop all supplies, 
so that, until his death, his son will be 
absolutely a beggar. Lord Sandhurst is old 
and feeble; but he may live many years 
yet; and through all these years remember 
that you will have made your husband a beggar 
and an outcast; because, I tell you plainly, 
under no circumstances will we sanction or 
condone his folly.” 

Mamie stood like a statue before her, her 
young face grown white and haggard; and 
once the pitiless watcher thought she would 
faint, and half rose to call assistance. But 
the girl prevented her, and by a sudden 
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¢q “I Raye heard you patiently, 


strong effort “pulling herself together,” as | 
the phrase goes, spoke rapidly in. a low, un- | 
faltering voice. 

Lidy Sand- 

hurst, although it has been painful to me to 

listen to sentiments which would disgrace a 

fishwife coming from cultured lips; and, in- 

deed, it is wonderful to me that you ean .be 

Ruy’s mother”—the lady winced then. “Now 

you will please hear me. I have promised 

in all things to obey my dear and honoured 

father. He felt that it would be repugnant to 

you to receive me as your. daughter, and in 

answer to his appeal I promised never to 

oonsummate my betrothal but at your re- 

quest. Iam geing to keep my promise. Mr. 

Ruy Sandhurst is absolutely and entirely free; 

he has only to forget now that. he ever knew 

me.” 

“My dear,” oried her ladyship, enthusias- 
tically, “what a charming girl you weuld be 
to chaperone; and how very cleverly you get 
eut.of this serape by parading filial affgetion 
and .ebedience; really, under other, .circum- 
stances, I should be glad to have you under 
my wing; you would do me infinite credit. 
And how gracefully you resign Ruy—when 
you jearn the true state of his. affairs.” 

“I did not suppose,” Mamie said, in her 
soft, cold yoice, “that you would under- 
stand me, or credit me with any but mer- 
ceaary motives;.but those who love me will 
not esteem me less, and so I am content.” 

“I daresay I was a little hard at first,” 
murmured her ladyship, who was not quite 
sure she was getting the best of the battle, 
“bub you must alow sumething for a mother’s 
pride and lovye.”—Mamie’s scornful look made 
her stammer and trip—“You, moreover, have 
behaved most generously in agreeing to 
forget Ruy’s folly, which I am sure he will 
quickly. outlive, but—but—we-.owe .you some 
reparation—and so I—that is, Lord Sand- 
hurst—thought that—that—good gracious! 
why don’t you help me to say it?” 

But Mamie stool looking at her with 
distended eyes, as she drew out.a little roll 
of notes. : 

“We thought you would accept @ small 
token of gratitude from us. -If it.is not suffi- 
cient, say s0, pray do not hesitate.” 

And she thrust more money towards the 
girl than she had ever before seen. With 
one quick, indignant gesture, Memio. swept 
the notes to the floor. 

“How dare you?” she cried. “Because you 
sold. yourself for gold do you think all women 
vile?” 

And she rushed from the room only to 
fall into Decima’s arms, cry! ing out: 

“Send her away, send her away, she will 
kill me!” 

And Decima led her gently into an ad- 
joining room, fearing that ‘the worst had 
happened. But Mamie did not cry; she sat 
erect and white by the open window, and 
pre sently she had the dismal satisfaction of 
secing her enemy beat n ignominious re- 
treat. 

Colonel Hay conducted her to her carr iage 
with an air of grim courtesy; whilst Ruy, 
very white and stern, followed in their wake. 

“You will come with me?” she said to her 
Sen, as she sank Gmongst her cushions. 

“No,” he answered, morosély, “but I will 
join you at the Blue Boar or the station— 
choese which you _ will, it is im- 
material to me—but I intend to gee 
Miss Hay before I go. Of course, after your 
gratuitous insults, Colonel Hay forbids me 
his house, so I have no option; but I warn 
you that you wiil find me the reverse of 
entertaining.” 

Then the Colonel spoke, Usually he was 
the mest mild and merciful of men, but his 





darling had been. sorely ‘wounded by this | 





I ET == : 


———— 





cruel woman of the werld, and -his heart 
was hot within him. 
“The bribe you so coolly. confessed you 


offered my daughter as compensation for he . 


disappointment, I return you now in the 


presence of your son, that he may know, 


how impossible it is. for my doors to be 
opened to him—how little I.desire my child 
should ever be brought into closer relation 
ship with you.” 

ig] other » a 


The cry broke. from the young fellow’s - 


lips almost like a groan. 

“Mother, I have lived to be: ashamed of 
you!” 

She shrank under his look, muttering; “It 
was fer your good!” but he did not heed her, 
as he turned to his old friend. 

“T never knew! I never guessed! You 
will not be so hard as ‘to deny me cone in- 
terview with Mamie. ‘You will not jet me 
go away sharing my mother’s disgrace! And 
to you”—flashing on Lady Sandhurst—“I say 
that if Miss Hay will wait until I can make 
her my wife, I will labour with might and 
main to bring that happy time near, I 
think I never can forgive you!” 

“Colonel Hay, I hope you will use your 
authority to. prevent an interyiew between 
my undutiful son and your daughter.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“IT can trust my .girl to keep faith with 
me, She could not breathe in jour la¢yship’s 
favourite atmosphere. Your son is quite 
safe.” 

And, without ceremony, he left her. 

And whilst she was driven to the Blue 
Boar, the young lovers were standing lecked 
in each other’s arms, despairing of the future, 
almost praying that this present grief might 
end all, 

“You will not forget me, Mamie, dar- 
ling? “You will not think badly of me be- 
cause my. people have behaved in such an 
unforeseen .and brutal fashion? I shall Jeve 
you always, darling; and I feel that you 
will keep faith with me even though we may 
not meet for years, and though your father 
will not sanction our engagement.” 

“My father is a just man,” she Gnswered, 
in a very low voice, through which a tremor 
as of suppressed tears ran, “and E will not run 
counter to his wishes; I could not if I would, 
for my pride is equal to his. -We are not 
even engaged, dear—hush, it is better so!— 
but I will love you always; and if the time 
ever comes when, without burt to yourself, 
you may claim me, you will find me still as 
true and as loving as to-day I am. But 
you are young, and papa says men so soon 
change—so—so—if you forget me and marry 
someone else, do not think that I shall re 
proach you, I shall only pray that she will 
make you happier than I ever could.” 

“Mamie, my darling, how you shame me 
with your sweet unselfishness. But if I could 
forget I ought to be—~—” 

“Hush!” and she laid her little hand upon 
his mouth, “you shall say nothing that you 
might ‘repent in after’ days, And then I am 
such & poor little body for you to love—only 
—only—oh, Ruy! whatever comes, remember 
that you were very dear to me!” 

“That thought is‘ my only comfort; ind 
if only the Colonel would: allow us to ccr- 
respond, even at rare intetvals——” 

“He knows best,” said Mamie, with that 
perfect trust in her father which was one 
of ‘the loveliest traits in her lovely chardcter, 
“and ‘we can trust each other. Don’t you 


feel with me, dear Ruy, that 


‘A love is but half a love that contents 
itself with less, 

Then love's utmost’ faith and trath, 

and unwavering tenderness.’ 


-It is too funny!” 





And now, good-bye! it is a little word, but 
oh! how hard to say!” 

He -held her fast,.swhilst he. bowed shis:fair 
face upon her nut-brewn hair, and his heart 
was. heavy within him, -He could, hardly, 
truct his voice to speak -the last. farewell: 
perhaps ‘she guessed. this, and was the peepee; 
for his sake. 

“You must go -now,”--she said, steadily, 
“the Jast train leaves Dynaston in half 
an hour; you will scarcely catch it. Oh? 
love, dear loye, good-bye!” 

“You will be true to me%” 

“Until death!” 

“Kiss me. Great Heaven, this is hatder- 


} than I thought!” 


“Go, whilst we. have strength to, part! Go, 
and may all good angels watch over you. 
and bring you’ back, again.” 

One last wild kiss, one sigh, which was 
half a groan,.and then he was hurrying tewards-: 
the little gate, where the sad-faced -Colonel 
waited him. In the porch the -sisters stood 
to see him go; Decima’s arm was about 
Mamie’s waist, and there were tears..on. her 
cheeks. But the young girl stood erect, 
almost defiant in her bearing; and’ when,. 
at the bend of the xoad, her lover turned 
for one last long look’, she waved him good- 
bye without the faintest suspicion of tear- 
fulness, or the slightest tremor of her fast- 
locked lips. Then, when the trees hid him 
from sight, she, twisting herself from Decima’s 
embrace, said, in a high tone: 

“It is so queer to think that she is Ruy’s 
mother. Why, her-manners would disgrace 
a coster’s wife; and ber hair is, dyed, her 
face painted, everything about. her..is. false! 
Then, ; with . an awful 
break in. her voice; “Yet she is. generous; 
she offered:me compensation for my wounded 
feelings and my ruined hopes. I, almost 
laughed then—Ah!, don’t, touch me, Decima, 
let me laugh now! Ah, Heaven! I. cannot; 
for they have broken my heart!” 

And then’ she fell to such terrible: weeping: 
that Decima. was frightened; but she calle:t 
no one to: her aid,. not even the dear, and 
honoured father whose love had .environed 
all their lives. By her own experience she 
guessed that Mamie would fain let.-her: grief 
remain /a secret. between them, No one. had 
ever guessed it, but years ago Decima,-had 
given her heart of. gold to one who neither 
desired nor sought it. ‘He had:.been .very 
kind dnd good to her, and she mistook;.his 
friendship for Jove. That was all;> but. it 
meant everything to poor Decima;.and from 
the moment she discovered her mistake, ‘she 
renounced all thoughts of-love, knewing that 
so sweet a dream could never ceme to her 
again. 





*’ CHAPTER V. 


‘At intervals—growing more and,more rare, 
because the Colonel discouraged: any. corre- 
spondence—he heard from Ruy. He .was -well 
and studying hard; then he would sené 
some ardent message to Mamie, which her 
father thought wiser to suppress. 

Only when she came to his side with. ber 
sweet pale face and wistful eyes, )anking: 
“Js there no message for me, dear?” -he 
would answer: “You are. not forgotten, 
Mamie; Jet that content you, my child.” 

It was the desire of his heart that .she 
should outlive her ill-starred leye,; because 
from his heart he believed only misery could 
result from it; and he could not ‘endure to 
think that all -her young life..should be 
blighted. ‘She-was so -pretiy, it was natural 
she should marry; he hoped to ‘see her 1% 
happy wife yet, because sometimes; he. fe!t 
that the end for him was not.far off;; and, 
if Mamie married comfortably .he dmew that 
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vecinw’s tuture would be secure, because the 

love between the sisters was wonderful. in 

its depth and unselfishness. 

The months dragged by on leaden wings, 

and it was many weeks: now since: anysnews 
had been-received of.or:from Ruy. . Ukristmas: 
came and went, and the first.-twoidleary, 
months. of a new -year dragged. outy. their 
weary length,.and :just as the sistera began 
to watch for the first flowers in their garden,| 
Colonel ‘Hay. sickened with a - sickness; that 
was unto-death. rom the first:there was no. 
hope, -and his daughters went, about -dryeyed,, 
soft of voice, noiseless in all their movements, | 
never weary of ministering to his needs, 
knowing: well that any display::of seniefowould 
but inerease his sufferings. 

In a fortnight all was over, .ands;they| 
locked in each. other’s arms cowld: weep: their| 
till. How desolate the house <had «grewn;| 
hew often they started: up at seme fancied) 
summons from the dead man, to falbyback 
quickly .and shudderingly when they remem- 
bered' that “he was not.” »Hbw doubly deso-| 
late were they when that dear: bedy-hadibeen; 
carried out and laid to rest. in; the Aqaket 
churchyard, far removed fromythe dwn» and) 
strife: of ‘the: busy outer world, 

Borage onie.3 was very kind: to them, put! 

Mrs. Jepson-was’ kindest: of all. . Mortunately| 
the Celonel left no debts, and: the:dendiord| 
of The» Ress absolutely. refused: to: aceceptthe | 
quarter’s rent—in lieu of. a quavter’s: natice— 
which the sad-faced’' Decima atferedshim. 

“No,” ‘he said, sturdily; your» father:was: 
the “best: tenant I ever had,:-miss,:.and i'm) 
not gomg to be hard i upon: his davghters. 
I wish-you suceess in. whatever you. may. do, 
and if you will Kindly det me kpow.-when; 
you are'ileaving Bynaston, I'l: send ap. my 
man-to -drive -you .and:‘Miss*Memie 4o «the | 
station. “We shall be. sorryste see. yourgo.”| 

The sisters had resolved tovsell stheir effects | 
and start life afresh in London; that: Bidorado, 
of the hopeful, that refuge for the broken 
down or wicked. 

On'the day of the sale Mrs. Jepson insisted | 
that they should remove tothe farm, “and,” 
she added; “if you ean putup with: our-ways, | 
my dears; the house is open. to. youfor as} 
long as you'please to honeur us: by staying ;” 
and’ knowing well her kind!y ‘heart ‘they were} 
glad to find refuge with her. 

The household goods realised more~ than} 
they .had~ hoped; perhaps beeauce *these~ who! 
bid were anxious to assist the friendless=girls, | 
and so, on one byight, cold’ Mareh morning,| 
they trayelled to town, where the vicar had 
alreqdy secured a comfortable lodging for 
them in respectable part of. Kentish ‘Town.| 
It consisted of one large room, the upper end| 
of which was curtained off and furnished as! 
@ bedroom; the lower was evidently. intended} 
to act as living-room and parlqur, ‘ro a 
town-bred girl, it would’ have been the per-| 
fection 9f a lodging. but to, the crphans it} 
seemed dreary enough, only neither would) 
complain, and indeed they bad .small time! 
for laments. Through the, kindness of friends, | 
Mamie hal obtained a situation as amanpensis| 
to an elderly gentleman of a scientific turn,| 
withthe weekly.salary of.ten.shillings;;-whilst| 
‘Decima had..been. appointed , daily. governgss! 
to the six .children, of 8 rich-ironmonger ‘at! 
a like remuneration. Then there was the| 
sum of: twenty pounds: lying) at) Karminster| 
Bank: to: their credit.. So/said Deeima,: cheer- 
fully: 

“We ishall. dovvery sell. | We: will: breaikfast} 
together}, then: if: you lunch ont, L wilbyhave! 
@ meat:tea ready for you .on your fetwn.| 
‘What @ shame itis! Mr. Verrinder should) 
keep: you:.sovlate. Why even I leave ative 
o'clock.” 

Oh; don’t)miniT the extra hour,” Mamie 


rand; when :-Degima had: somewliat recovered, 
pshe, said: 

Sandhurst. died: quite suddenly last night. 
Poor thing! bram:serry:D spoke so. harshly 
oto:her whenewe: parted. » L suppose it-uwas a 


learned-the #@uth: about Ruy.” 


ond unkindnesses, die too.” 


“Poor Mamie,” Decima said, ever so gently, 
knowing that..her ¢istex’s thoughts had wan- 
dered to Ruy, “keep .a,byaye heart, dear, and 
all will yet come right.. Ruy is young; but 
he is not, one. likely. fo change; and .when 
Lady Sandhurst. sees that, she. will make a 
virtue of a.necessity and-yicld to his wishes.” 

“But,” said Maivie,-,with a slightly dis- 
_dainful air, “she would wish to patronise me, 
and I refuse to be patronised by her... I re- 
member, too, that. I promised dear father 

-never to enter the family. on sufferance; I 
would break. my. beast rather tpan .be false 
to my. word,” 

They. did not refer, to the past. again; per- 
haps. ealeh.felt.i¢ wwisest.not,to do so;;,and 
resolutely; they,set themselyes to_peuform, their 

semewhat uncongenial duties, 1t hurt Mamie 
often, to,,see..heav wern..Decima, was, growing, 
and although..the elder ;sister was totatly 
silent upen.the subjects,the younger Knew her 


back! |. post as governess. to..4he,.yvoung Shippess was 


ho sinegure. The long hours, the unruly 


She spoke quite calmly, although her hew't 
was quivering with fear and pain, and when. 
Decima would have touched her, she drew = 
with the old familiar gesture of earlier, hj 
pier .days, when she had been as wilful he 
the veriest child on earth. 

Now recovering herself, she said: 

“You. have heard all the evil tidings; now, 
for the good. Mr. Verrinder has tg-day ex- 








manner. .of . her - pupils,. the overt insults of 
their -under-bred .motber»were each and all 
terrible to the -sensitixe..gentlewoman, who 
;had neither Mamie’s,.couxage -nor physical 
strength: to, aid.her. .. Bat what could she do? 
To live. she. mast. work, and,so. she held on 
steadily; but the fight.was-unequal, and she 
felt, owith .an,ever-inemasing fear, that she 
smust, saon- threw; down..her..arms, and then— 
_Heayen -help;them! -What,.would Mamie do? 
-Tney coukl not; live on her. weekly earnings. 
Why, eyen.this.one,.poor room cost them a 
third of :their- combined salaries. 

So she struggied:-on, ,and. the first year of 
their, mourning, -passed;letters, from Dynaston 
ostil; kept; them ia tough pwith the old life, the 
(old friends, and there pwere..many kind in- 
-¥itatiens sent;,but;as,Degima. said, “ Holiday- 
making was a luxury,,aud, as .they could 
-barely afford necessariesit,was wholly out of 
the question.” 

Sosthey stexted..on their, second. year; ,but 
_Decima’s -strerngth:.was~spext; and one. even- 
ing -Mamale :netuymed, to find.her in a swoon 
upon: the- died. + Se, dittleof,jcoy had entered 
their: lives, of; Jate; that, -for a moment, she 
feared the worst;;4ad her heart seemed .to 
+ Stand. till. -ddutewhen, she had logsened 
Decima’s;-eevar_-aad-dtethed her hands. and 
face, she saw the colour returning -to) the 
~poor: pale cheeks, andi great sob of, thanks- 
giving rose ;toher,lips. .When she hastened 
sto. bring —brendy,,;which,,-only the previous 
aight, she hac ingisted.upon purchasing for 
Decima, and contrived to peur some. between 
the elospd-teeth, Rresently the rigid form 
\grewless rigid,,the-dark, eyes slowly epened, 
rand with a sigh-her sigker;cagne back to life. 
“Oh, Mamie! -Maamie! what. a trouble I am 
pte you.” 

“Nonsense,” answered the girl, cheerfully; 
“you are my greatest comfort. ‘There, lie 
still, and: Erwill.@et you. a:cup of coffce; then 
L.will ‘tel, you some: news.” 

She bustled sbout,..preparing toast and 
i coffee, -which. she insisted) the invalid should 
take, before she herself would. touch anything; 





“E will:tell- you, the: sad. news: first—Lady 


sad disappeintment, toe her when—when. she 


“Ij should not have been; but she is 
dead,..so,’ Mamie, we: will let afl her {faults 





“es, cindeed! andj Lean even. feel sorry 


Jenely with Ruy aavay.” 
“How did you learn_news:of him” 
Through -the; paper; ;he has left with his 





regiment for the,seab of war.” 


pressed his satisfaction with me, and has in- 
creased my.weekly salary tq. fifteen shillings, 
and I think with a little extra economy we 
can manage on that until you are able to 
work again, for 1.do not _imtend you shall 
return to the Shippeys until you are quite 
well,” 

“But.I must; they will never keep the post 
open for me.” 

“Well, then, you must try for another: 
and we have still twenty pounds to.our credit. 
Oh,never fear darling, we shall weather the 
storm yet. Now, not another word; you are 
to go to sleep, or I shall be disposed to quarre? 
seriously with you,” and_ despite Decima’s 
remonstrances, she refused to allow any further 
speech. 

In the morning Miss Hay .woke un- 
refreshed, awl so weak she. could hardly 
lift herself in her bed; it was obvious that sho 
could not goto her work that day, or for 
many days-to come, so, with a heavy heart, 
Mamie left her in the care of the landlady, 
and went to inform the Shippeys of her iil- 
ness. Mrs. Shippey was indignant that so 
mere. & machine as. a daily_governess should. 
“get out of order,” and yas disposed to. ba 
extremely insolent, only the young. gitt 
before her was of.a different character to .her 
meek sister. Mamie was really angry, and 
at no pains to hide this. 

“Madam,” she said, proudly, “it has always 
been a grief to me that Miss Hay entered. 
upon this engagement—which you will please. 
consider at an end—-until my father’s death, 
she had consorted with none but gentlewomen, 
and. service with you has been. intolerable to 
her,” and with that she. left Mrs.. Shipper 
petrified with, horror and amazement. 

She ,laughed, a. little as she ,pursued -her 
quiet; way to Mr. Verrinder’s;,;then, her..face 
saddened as she thought: “Oh, hew hard I am 
growing! The world and-Heayen are.so-cruel ; 
how can I help it, how can [help it? And oh! 
would; Ruy loye me now. if he knew me. just as 
I am?” 

The days crept by and Decima grew. n6 
better, rather: worse. Mamie denied . herself 
all such things as were -n¢t . absolutely 
necessary 0. procure ‘little luxusics. for her 
beloved sister, and her own step, grewslower, 
her: face. paler, with the burthen, of sorrow 
and fear laid upon- her. Even, her work’ 
suffered, but Mr. Verrinder was, kind and 
considerate, and having learnt the cause of 
his, little scribe’s pallor and lassitude, feund 
many ways in which to help her. Flowers 
and fruit, jellies and. game, were. frequently 
received by the landlady fer -Miss Hay und 
none guessed then. who was the generous 
jonor. But it was for her native air that 
Decima pined, a sight.of the -lear, old hills 
and green valleys which made Dynaston the 
loveliest. spot, on earth to her. 

And Mamie determined she should go, 
only Decima refused to allow their. little 
hoard to be touched, saying: “You will 
need it, dearest, when I am gone,” for now 
she had sunk into a gentle melaneholy; from 
which nothing seemed to rouse-her. 

Mamie. thought of her words.all. day, and 
as she. went slowly homewards at night sho 
wondered bitterly if life were. werthy the 


for that;-poor-old: man. ;He. must be awfully | struggle to support it. - Her heart was in 


| hot revolt against Heaven and man; -but 


she tried to smile as she entered the sick- 
voom. Suddenly she gave. a great cry; for 
there, beside the bed, sat Mrs. Jepson, s¢ 
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comely and kindly to look upon that the 
tears rose unbidden to her eyes. She tried 
to speak, but words would not come; and 
then when she felt herself caught in a 
motherly embrace, all the pride and rebellion 
left her heart, and she broke into tears 
as sweet and refreshing Gs the summer 
rain on the thirsty ground. And all the 
while the good woman soothed her like a 
child. Then when she had grown quieter, 
and not a little Gshamed of her outburst, 
she wanted to know what happy wind had 
blown Mrs. Jepson towards them. 

“Well, Miss Mamie, it was just like this; 
I hadn’t heard from you for so long, and 
I ain’t one of those who believe no news is 
good news; so I said to Joshua, ‘I'll go up 
and find out what’s amiss,’ so here I am, 
and I'm going to take Miss Decima home 


With me for a long spell, and you, too.” 


“Oh, not me; that is impossible; but if 
you will be good enough to take Decima 
I shall be most grateful.” 

“But, Mamie, I cannot leave you alone!” 

But the girl over-ruled all objections; so 
on the following day Mrs. Jepson returned 
with Decima to Dynaston, and Mamie lived 
on in solitude, which grew daily more and 
more dstressing to her. Then September 
ame, and there were wars and rumours of 
wars, for it was the year 1882. On_ the 
eleventh she took home with her—as usual 
—a kudget of papers given her by Mr. 
Verrinder, and in one of them she read that 
on the previous day the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir had been fought, anl amongst the names 
of the wounded she read “Ruy Sandhurst.” 
With a low, inarticulate cry she fell to the 
ground, the paper clenched fast in her poor 
little hands, % 


CHAPTER VI. 
She could not tell how long she lay. there; 


“Lut when consciousness returned the night 


had closed in, and she was still alone. 
What would she not have given then for 
the sound of a friendly voice, the touch of 
a gentle hand? Oh, if she could but lay 
her head upon Decima’s faithful heart and 
there sob out her terrible grief and fear! 
But Decima was away, daily gaining health 
and strength, and not for worlds would she 
recall her—selfishness had no part in Mamie’s 
nature. 

She lay awake all that night, thinking 
of Ruy, and how in the fulness of her love 
she had sent him from her; and now he 
lay wounded, perhaps unto death, in a foreign 
land; and he would never know how much 
she cared, or how dreary her life must always 
be without him. Tossing restlessly to and 
fro, with eyeballs that burned and throbbed, 
she followed in memory, step by step, all 
the stages of their intercourse; and then 
she remembered her early contempt for him, 
the unsuitable name she had given him, 
“that wretched Sandhurst boy,” and in her 
hysterical state she laughed aloud, hating 
herself the while for her laughter. Perhaps 
even now “that wretched Sandhurst boy” lay 
rigid and cold beneath the white sheet, his 
bonny face covered, and his great, true 
heart silent for ever! 'Then she began to 
weep, softly and hoplessly; for it seemed to 
her that the end of life had come, and nothing 
good remained but death!” 

Unrefreshéd and heavy-hearted, she rose in 
the morning to pursue her labours; the world 
was too full of sorrow to take note of her 
individual grief, and work was a necessity. 

Mr. Verrinder regarded her with marked 
anxfety. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “I am 
really afraid that you are following your 
sister's example, and intend being seriously 








il, and I am at a loss to know how I am 
to manage without my faithful Gmanuensis.” 

“T am quite well,” she answered, steadily, 
“only a little tired.” 

“Very well, you shall have a rest. I am 
wondering if you have ever been through 
Epping Forest. No? Well, then, you must 
let me take you there. It is a delightful 
day, and you look as though you need a 
holiday.” 

She was very grateful to him, and raised 
no objection to his plan; so the dog-cart was 
brought round, and having seen his charge 
plentifully supplied with wraps and rugs, Mr. 
Verrinder started his mare at a smart pace. 

In a little while they left the crowded streets 
behind them, and the fresh air fanning 
Mamie’s pale cheeks brought a faint rose 
tint into them. Then Mr. Verrinder was so 
kind, the day and the scenery were so beau- 
tiful, that even with the thought of Ruy 
lying sick and wounded she could but take 
@ faint pleasure in her surroundings. She 
tried her utmost, too, to do justice to the 
dainty luncheon Mr. Verrinder provided, and 
when he was leaving her at her lodging 
she thanked him with such sincerity that 
his face positively beamed with delight. 

After this jaunt Mr. Verrinder would often. 
forego his morning’s work .to give Mamie 
what he called @ treat, He adopted, too, 
the habit of escorting her home, urging that 
the days were so short, and the streets un- 
fit for young girls to walk through alone 
after dark. Once he took her to the opera, 
ani ‘several times she accompanied him to 
the various theatres. She wrote to Decima 
very frankly of these things, extolling her 
employer’s goodness, and saying that “if we 
had never possessed such a dear father, I 
should: consider Mr. Verrinder the very per- 
fection of a male parent.” 

That was just it! Mamie regarded him 
with almost filial affection, while he, despite 


his years, hoped for somethng more. He, 


was not ill-looking and still extremely active, 
he had more thdn a fair share of this world’s 
goods, and the girl had nothing. So he 
dreamed his foolish dream, which all uncon- 
sciously Mamie was fostering. 

At last the denouement came. She was 
leaving late one afternoon, when he said, 
suddenly: 

“Don’t go yet, Miss Hay, I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you.” 

She stood waiting to hear more, and was 
not even startled when he took her slender 
hands in his own. 

“My dear girl,” he said, very gently, 
“whac I have to propose cannot come as a 
surprise to you; in fact, I never should have 
spoken but for the tacit encouragement you 
have given me. Mamie, I am not an old 
man yet, and I am rich; if you will marry 
me——” 

She drew her hand forcibly away, | 

“Mr. Verrinder! you must be joking, and 
the jest is most unseemly.” 

“I was never more in earnest in my life. I 
love you, Mamie——” 

“No, no!” she cried, as a sudden vision 
of Ruy rose before her eyes, “I will not listen 
—I am sorry, but it has all been a mistake.” 

“Do you mean,” he demanded, huskily, 
“that you have only been pretending to care 
for me? That you have led me on just to 
gratify your love of coquetry—that you have 
pretended all along to like me better than 
other men?” ° 

“There has been no pretence,” she said, 
with gentle dignity, “only a gigantic mis- 
take. ‘The affection I have given you has 
been purely that of a daughter, and I fully 
believed that you understood this. I am 
very grateful to you-——” 

“E don’t want your gratitude, but your 
love,” he answered, roughly. 





She lifted her sad eyes to his that were 
so angry. 

“My love story began before ever we met, 
and, Heaven help me! I fear it has found 
its end in the grave.” 

“Then, if he is dead, there is hope for 
me, Mamie.” 

“No; do not so deceive yourself; I have loved 
once for all time. Forgive me—and let me 

Bel 

‘He glowered down upon her, being more 
angry and hurt than he cared to show; then 
with one last attempt at entreaty he said: 

“Don’t wreck ali your tuture because of 
a dead dream. I don’t ask you to love me 
as you did that other man; [I will be content 
if you like me a little; and I can give you 
so much.” 

“If you could give me all the world, my 
answer would be still the same.” 

He stood silent a moment, then he said, 
slowly: 

“Very well; you are the arb‘trator of your 
own fate. I have nothing further to say 
than this: after to-night’s interview we cannot 
go back to our old footing. I shall not ex- 
pect you to-morrow.” 

“I understand that,” and she moved to 
the door; there she paused, her wistful eyes 
seeking his, but when he would neitber look 
nor speak, she said, brokenly: “For all your 
goodness to me I fhank you with my whole 
heart, and I hope you will remember always 
that I was not ungrateful.” 

He made no reply, and so she slipped from 
the room, letting herself out of the house, and 
for the first time for many weeks she walked 
home alone through the dusky streets. 

“Surely,” she thought, “the worst has come 
now; [-shall no longer be able to help Decima; 
but as long as I possibly can I will keep the 
news of my calamity from her; she must not 
be troubled about me.” 

Strangely enough she slept soundly that 
night, rising early in the morning with the 
determination to tind work somewhere in that 
great seething whirlpool of life. But she 


loitered long over her breakfast, maturing her 


plans; and as she toyed with her weak tea 
and almost butterless bread two letters were 
brought into her. One was from Decima, 
and was very brief but joyous. It ran thus: 


“My darling sister,—_I am too much ex- 
cited to write at length; but the best of good 
things has befallen me. I am rapidly re- 
covering health, and to-day our dear old 
Vicar has given me a fresh lease of life. 
Miss Wantage—the church-school mistress, you 
will remember—is leaving to be married, and 
I am appointed to fill her place. The salary 
is thirty pounds a year, with the house and 
firing. I really feel my fortune ‘is . made, 
dear, You must come down at once, and 
let us talk over our plans; I am almost sure 
we can find work for you here. I heard— 
on most reliable authority—that Ruy is: in- 
valided home, and so I send the news to 
you, knowing how much you desire tidings of 
him. Write by return to your ever loving old 
maid, Dzcrma,.” 


With her eyes full of tears, Mamie turned 
to her other letter. It was from Mr. Ver- 
rinder; and this is how he wrote: 


“Dear Child,—You were altogether right 
and I wrong. I was an old fool, and I be- 
lieve I behaved like a thorough brute to you. 
‘Now, I ask you to forgive me, and if possible 
forget my folly. I have suddenly determined 
to go abroad for a short time, and as my 
erratic conduct will throw you out of em- 
ployment, I beg you to accept the enclosed 
note”—it was for fifty pounds—“‘as your just 
due. And I hope you will prove your affec- 
tion for me, by applying to me in any. time 
of need. My address can always be had 
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from Wylie, my solicitor. For the rest, take 
my advice, and have a good long holiday; 
it is what you most need. When I return | 
shail hope to meet you without pain or em- 
barrassment to either,—Yours paternully, 
Ceci, VERRINDER. 


Her first impulse was to return the note, 
for she was proud with an honourable pride; 
then she reflected that this would be most 
ungenerous, and would: wound Mr. Verrinder 
to the quick. She reproached herself for the 
unkind thought, and as it flashed through her 
mind that she had now the necessary means 
to carry her to Decima, and was relieved 
from all present fear of poverty, such a sense 
of gladness and freedom came to her that 
she leaned her head upon her arms ano 
shed the happiest tears that had dimmed her 
eyes for many and many a weary month. With 
the utmost despatch she put all her belong- 
ings together, and, paying the landlady a 
week’s rent in lieu of the usual notice, told 
her if possible to let the room ag she could 
not afford to pay for it during her absence. 
Then she was out in the world which had 
suddenly grown fair to her, and was walking 
briskly towards the Station. She coukd not 
stay to advise Decima of ler coming, beside 
which, she wanted to give her a pleasant 
surprise. People turned to Icok after her as 
she went, the sweet pale face was so instinct 
with happiness; the brown eyes were lundn- 
ous as stars at night. ° 

Eagerly she scanned every mile of the 
familiar way, and waxed impatient at the 
slowness of the train—which, by the way, was 
an express—as it drew uearer Djsnaston. All 
her heart cried, “Hurry! hurry!” and the 
landseape grew blotted and blurred as her 
eyes rested upon and recognised alt the dear 
old spots—the church on the hill, the brown 
pools, fhe low-lying valleys—and almost a 
sob rose to her lips as she stepped upcn the 
platform to be greeted in friendliest fashion 
by the old stationdaster, who had known her 
from her childhood. 

Leaving her trunk to be forwarded, she 
started for Damer Farm, passing The Rest 
on her way, and a feeling of sadness op- 
pressed her at @he change she saw there. 
Its new tenants had evidently no artistic 
instincts; all the roses and honeysuckle had 
been cut down, anj the windows no longer 
twinkled beneath their leaves; in fact, they 
were deplorably bare of any ornamentation, 
and the blinds were of such flaming scarlet 
that Mamie shrugged her shoulders in dis- 
gust as she passed on. 

Damer Farm at last! It was the time for 
mid-day meal, and no one was about, so she 
walked to the kitchen door unseen and un- 
heard; lifting the latch she entered. Decima 
gave a shrill cry as she saw her standing 
there, and the next moment the sisters were 
locked in each other’s arms, laughing and 
crying together like wild things, whilst Mrs. 
Jepson surreptitiously wiped her eyes on a 
corner of her apron, and the farmer relieved 
= feelings by, boxing the ears of his oldest 

pe. 

How they crowded about her, doing homage 
to her, as to a young queen, until Mamie 
said, with almost a sob: 


(Continued on page 116.) 








Crows can be taught to speak, though 
seldom beyond a few simple words. It is 
said that cutting the cord underneath the 
tongue—not “splitting the tongue”—aids the 
bird to enunciate more distinctly. Experi- 
ments in the line of teaching must be made 
with young birds, and even then they 
are not always successful. Next to the 


parrot, the crow seems to possess the greatest 
amount of intelligence, ; 
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TWO WOMEN. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. as 

Helen Campbell turned round with a low 
broken cry of mingled relief and trouble. 

“ Oh! Hester,” she said, as well as her 
quivering lips would let her, “God will bless 
you for this. I knew you would not fail me. 
This is one of the darkest moments of my lite. 
Oi ali the world I should be the one to go tu 
my child, to rescue her from her dangerous 
position. But—” she threw out her hands 
with a gesture, eloquent of despair—“ but, alas! 
I am denied this power, this mother’s duty— 
my own past shame rises up to stand in my 
path. Were it known that I was with her, it 
would not help Violet one iota, rather would it 
push her still further down the abyss of dis- 
honour into which she has siipped so soon. 'The 
world has no good word for me, I canna 
help my child. You stand apart from us— 
above us. Your name is synonymous with 
purity, with everything that is good, If it 
is known that you are with Lady Thurso. she 
is saved! That is,” the mother added in a 
low, broken voice, “she is sayed from public 
shame, but, for herself, she must ever be 
stained and despicable. Oh! Violet, my baby, 
iny beautiful child, sooner would I have seen 
you dead than have known you come to 
this!” 

A burst of passionate weeping followed this 
heart-broken cry. Hester ministered to the 
most unhappy woman with her care gentle- 
ness and tenderness, 

“You must give me my directions,” she 
said. P 

Helen Campbell conquered her weakness, 
and gallied her nerves. Hester was very 
pale, very grave; if it had not been for the 
vivid thought of Thurso, she must have fal. 
tered—the horrible memories that thronged 
her mind; the disgust Charles Maxwell in- 
spired her with; the misery she had had to 
suffer at Violet’s relentless hands, 

If she had allowed herself to stop and think, 
she must have been overcome with natural 
repugnance for the tusk she was about to 
undertakes But Thurso’s eyes seemed to rise 
out of the pictures in her mind, giving her 
strength and encouragement to proceed on 
her mission. ' 

“Where must I go? Have you everything 
arranged?” she asked, hurriedly. 

Mrs. Campbell replied as hurriedly. 

“Violet has gone to Liverpool,” she said. 
She could not quite understand why this place 
had been chosen, except that it was more 
than possible when Maxwell joined Lady 
Thurso. to-night they would embark on one 
of the Atlantic steamers, and cross to 
America. No time was to be lst. Would 
Hester arrange to go immediately? 

“T will travel with you if you will let me. 
We can reach Liverpool by ten to-night, if 
we catch the train I have picked out. You 
will be able to-do this, Hester?” 

Hester answered “Yes,” briefly, and then 
said she must hurry back to her home and 
get a few things together. 

“I shall take Mary with me,” she said to 
herself as she hurried along, breaking into 2 
run every now and then. The presence of 
the faithful old servant would be a sort of 
comfort and protection combined. 

On the road back to the cottage Hester 
met Mr. Crossley coming in search of her. 
She felt she must enlist ‘this services to a cer- 
tain extent, so she told him a little of what 
she was about to do. 

“You must help me to get away, ant 
please stop all questions. Allie must know 
nothing!” 1 t 

“T will come with you,” Billy said, promptly; 
but Pester as promptly negative. this. 





“You must stay here, Allie must think 
I haye gone to meet Mr. Chetwynde—any- 
thing but the truth!” ‘ 

“It is bad then, Hester,” the young man 
said, gravely, : 

“Yes, it is very bad,” the girl answered 
as gravely. Then with a sound as of tears 
in her voice, she added almost unconsciously, 
“It is for his sake—to saye him! If [ can 
omy spare Dick, I shall be content!” 

hanks to Mr. Crossley, mainly, in an in- 
credibly short time. Hester was ready for her 
journey. Mary was arrayed, too, in her old- 
fashioned out-door garments, ready to accom- 
pany her. 

They drove away to the little station where 
Mrs. Campbell was to join them. 

Lady Alice had been extremely puzzled 
and a little distressed by MHesier’s sudden 
departure, but Billy’s explanation was quite 
satisfactory: ‘ 

“Hester has gone to see her step-mother, 
something is wrong. Mrs. Campbell wants 
her. You know what Hester is, One dves 
not have to ask anything of her twice.” 

He had told Hester he should mention Mrs, 
Campbell’s name wand she had agreed. It 
would not rouse fears or suspicions in Allie’s 
mind, and so long as no hint of the horrible 
truth came to Thurso or his family, Hester 
was content. 

“TI shall be back soon, perhaps to-morrow!” 
she said, as she kissed Allie, “good-bye,” and 
then she was gone. 

It was a long, miserable journey to Liver- 
pool, Mrs. Campbell never spoke, she sat 
leaning back in a corner of the carriage, her 
hands locked nervously together, her haggard 
face white even to her lips. Her fear was 
that they might be too late; that, already, 
Charles Maxwell might have arrived and 
Violet gone from the grasp of the rescuing 
hand she had been instrumental in bringing 
to her child. ‘ 

They drove immediately on arriving to an 
hotel that, through some means or other, 
Mrs, Campbell knew was the one to which 
Lady Thurso had gone. 

As they reached the door. Hester saw the 
mother’s face turn ashen white. For a 
moment Mrs. Campbell seemed to lose con 
sciousness, Hester put her hand on the elder 
woman’s trembling ones, 

“Courage!” she whispered gently, and yet 
her own heart sank and grew cold as ice. 

Mrs. Campbell remained in the cab out- 
side, while Hester, followed closely by Mary, 
went into the spacious hall of the hotel. 

She asked for Sir Charles Maxwell, a:- 
cording to her step-mother’s directions. 

“Sig Charles arrived an hour ago. He ts 
with her ladyship upstairs!” she was told, 

Hester felt, herself grow very white; she 
put her hand on Mayy’s arm. 


“We will goup. Kindly tell me the number 
of the room,” she said, as distinctly as she 
could speak. 


The waiter looked at her curiously. : 

“Are you expected, may I inquire, miss?” 
he asked. 

Hester merely bowed her head. Her tall, 
proud beauty. impressed the man without 
more questions; he turned and led the way up 
sae reached a corridor Hester shivered; 
she caught the sound of Vinlet’s well-known 
voice fn the distance, it seemed almost as 
though it were raised in anger. The waiter 
knocked sharply at the door, there was @ 
moment's silence, the next he bad flung the 
door wide open, and Hester with her hand 
still clinging to the maid’s roughened one, 
stood face to face with her step-sister. 

Violet started to her feet; the hot anger 
that was revealed in her eyes changed first 
to fear and then to fury. 

Charles Maxwell, who had been lounging 
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by the window, blanched a deadly white as be 
suw before him that pure, proud beauty, that 
was at once his heaven and his hell, The 
waiter withdrew, his curiosity considerably 
augmented, and for'a moment silence reigned. 

Violet spoke first: 

“To what do we owe the honour of this 
tatrusion?” she asked, her voice hodrse with 
anger. 

Hester looked at her for an instant—to- 
wards the man in the window she had not 
ence turned ‘her eye’. 

“T am ‘here, Violet, at your mother’s re- 
quest,” she answered, in her grave, low, sweet 
voice. “I am here to remind you of your 
duty—to take you home.” 

‘Violet laughed harshly. 

“You are exceedingly good,” she ‘said, and 
she dropped a mocking curtsey. “Aré you 
sure you are not come on another errand? 
{ts there no desire lurking’ in your mind to 
find out something more pertinent touching 
liord Thufso and his whereabouts?” 

A hot flush mounted to Heste1’s pale face, 
she shivered. The man watching her as some 
lost spirié may look yearningly at an angel 
from heaven, resented the insult, hotly. He 
clenched his hands, but did not speak; it was 
not for him to open his lips in her presence. 
{He felt his absolute condemnation in the 
eold, the immeasureable purity of her bearing; 
he realised even more than he had hitherto 
done the vulgafity, the poverty, of the other 
iwoman’s nature, the baseness of what he 
iad just done, of what he was about to do, 
came home to him in this monient fully, com- 
pletely. 

Valet, seeing her step-siSter hesitate, fol- 
lowed on swiftly with her insults. 

“Quite like a scene in a drama, isn’t it? 
The virtuous heroine come to restue the 
wicked people from their wicked doings. Sir 
Charles, I hope you afe appreciating the en- 
tertainment afforded to you!” 

There was silence again; Maxwell never 
moved, never turned. 

Hester sighed sharply. 

“Your mother is downstairs, Violet,” she 
said, gently but coldly. “She is in. great, 
great grief; she has loved jou always—she 
has come now——” 

“She may go,” Violet’ broke in, shrilly. 
“IT want nothing with het—nor with you. I 
have done with thé lot. of ‘you, thank God. 
f{ hate you all! You can do just whatever 
you like for what I care. T snap my fingers 
sit you—there!” 

Hester felt herself touched, gently, lovingly, 
by the faithful old servant beside her, who 
was gazing with eyes of horror on the dia- 
mand-decked loveliness of Violet. 

“Come away, Miss Hester,” she whispered; 
“come away, this is no place for you!” 

The whisper reached Violet’s ears. 

“Yes; take her away,” she sneered, “take 
away the good, proper, beaufiful Miss Hester, 
who is so ready to fling stones at’ other folks’ 
heads, when all the time——” 

Violet ceased abruptly. Maxwell had 
turned and stretched out his hand authori- 
tively. 

, “Stop,” he had said, quietly. He paused 
a moment, and then moved forward. 

“You have come here with a proposition 
from Mrs. Campbell. May I venture to ask 
what it is, Miss Trefusis?” 

Hester sliivered as he spoke to her; the 
whole scene was too horrible, too repulsive 
for words, Her courage faltered, and yet 
she would not go, she would not fail in her 
duty to that absent one, and to the faithful, 
sorrowing mother below. 

“Mrs. Campbell is in bitter distress,” she 
said, in a very low voice. “She desired-me 
to come to her daughter. She imagines I 
may be of some assistance. Id do not know 


hotha , Les + . 
whether she is right; but all I can do, I am 





ready to do. Lady Thurso can allow me to 
remain with her; or sh¢é‘caw accompany me 
back to Wales to-morrow. By so doing she ; 
will possibly avert pubife*scandal, and so avoid 
bringing shame and dishonoar on the proud 
name she bears,” . 

Violet had sat down, and was Ieaning her 
hand on the table. She said nothing; she 
listened in a calm that was: the outcome of 
a rage too great for words, She waited for 
him to speak; already the bitterness of truth 
had been revealed to her, even in this, the 
very birth moment of-her madness, she had 
had to hear from the lips of this man. words: 
that were, to Violet, the most cruel in the 
world, for they carried death to the most 
vital part of her vain, worldly nature, 

Only just before Hester’s unexpected en- 
trance, the truth had been told to her in a 
tew cold words.. She Imew. the stake for-which 
Maxwell had played, she knew the value he 
set upon her, she knew that revenge,.and not 
love or even admiration had grompted him 
to act as he ad done, She was in the first 
throes of mortification, of supreme anger, when 
the door had bedn throym open and Hester 
had come in. Now she was prepared for all 
that might follow. She could not suffer more 
than she had ‘already.suffered. The words, 
shame and dishéndm, had no significance: to 
such a woman as Violet; She could be touched 
only through herseift; and Maxwell's contemp- 
tuous confession. His triumph over her was 
a blow from which Violet. would never recover. 
As she saw him approach Hester with rever- 
ence in his voieé and/fave;ias the "full treth- 
of his heart was revealed te-her, Violef passed 
through an agony that was asa sort: of death 
to her. He spoke very gently—not quite- 
steadily: 

“Lady. Thurso will thane you“in -the-future- 
for this you are-doine t-nhight,” he ‘satd—he 
did: not look-at Hester“asHe spoke} “fér thd 
moment, she may! bée- angrys> but -sho -wit- 
recover froma that: You'-are her guardian 
angel—you- have: saved-héer.. Thre ‘a's ‘been 
wrong, but the-wromg lies all -at‘my’ door. 
You despise’ me already~ too deeply to ‘be 
hurt by what I an going to ‘sey: I ama 
cur, a blackguar& You “necd-not -tel me’ 
this, I know it only too wel, but if you had’ 
loved me, Hester—ff' you wotttd have’ “had 
blackness, you- céif4-dmve made nie ‘worthy* 
in my own sight. Your hatred, -yott-con-- 
tempt, rouse®@’ al¥-the evil ‘in’ mé © I ‘stand 
before you, as I st##id tonight;simpty from 
a desire to avenge mysel’ onvyor But for 
this, there would-be no need for sorrow in 
that mothet’s hear;--and no need for your 
gentle wisdoth aH® het I anrnot goittig ‘to* 
whine and grove?)’- I have-done a -dastardty’ 
thing, and I kAow dt.’ I have“saidvall; from 
to-night I shall be lost’ out-of your life for 
ever. Will you tell me you will try and 
forgive me: Som6das-whth Pimitshis -softerie & 
yout heart)’ wHén+—” 

Hester put out Tier’ ‘hand 


“Is it from me you~ should .ask: forgive- 
ness?” she said,, swiftty.and. coldly.. “What 
is your wrong; to: me compared to the wrong 
you would haye done to Lady Thurso? com- 
pared to the wrong you did- tothe poor 
unfortunate girl whom you made your. wife? 
Forgiveness does not rest in my hands, Sir 
Charles; I can but pity you that yeu have 
been so little of a man as to let the -evil 
of your nature choke out all the good that 
is in you.” 

He listened in silence, Her words touched 
him to the very quiek.- ‘The soul within him 
was not wholly dead, and of all human beings 
who existed Hester possessed the power of 
touching on the remnant of that soul, of 
calling back to the man, seasoned: in: sin, 





the memory of other days—of days when 
honour had been a living thing, chivalry and 
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morality something that had a power for 
him. 

He turned from her with a bow. 

“Whatever my punishment, I merit it;” 
he said, in a low voice. 

He paused a moment, and then moved 
towards thé figure sitting by the table. 

“Violet,” he said, hurriedly, “we part for 
ever! I have done you wrong indeed; if 
you can pardon me try. to do so. Through 
the mercy of this angel you are saved. You 
can return to your husband’s home ‘unstained, 
with nothing to your discredit save a mo- 
ment’s” folly. Put all memory of me out 
of your life, turn to the good that is close 
to your hand. You may. find happiness 
there, with me you would haye had nothing 
but ‘wretchedness.” m " 

Violet did not move, did not speak. He 
stood beside her a moment Ionger; then 
turnéd “away: As he’ was passing out hé 
paused, and looked at Hester. 

“Pray for mé!” he ‘said; in a hoarsé voice. 

The dodt wis shuf, and he was goriec. 

Vislet lodke@ up as the soind of his foot- 
steps died ‘away. Shé gate a-cry and rose 
to” her feét—then sank batk in’ her chair 
again-and- brdke’ into a fidod“ of passionate, 
altos savage, teats; Hester’ drew Mary 
away." 

“We will send her mother to her,” she 
said; alinost inaudibly. She was suddénty 
wéeak- and inexpressibly wedry. Now ‘that 
the task - was accomplished “her nerve**forcs 
seemed to go, her strength to collapse.” Sie 
covild “ao ne-taore“for the moment. 


—_—_~~ 


CHAPTER XX XIE 


fieSter réftirned to her small,” wefl-lovea 
party in“Noftl Wales the followitg day. She 
was’ grettéd With effiision, nd she was* very 
glad’ to be~biaick once nidre in the peaceful 
beauty’ ‘Of “the little seaside village. 

She had some néts to annotincé to Lady 
Atite’ which’ was netther very ac¢eptible 
*nor expected. . i 

“Hester, you don’t reatly mei itt Vidiet 
coming’ here} but: why?” 

“Because: Lady Thitrso wishes to comé, 
I strpposé; Allie.” , 

“Bot how éxtraordinary!” 

Tha@y' Aliéetooked’ perturbed and mystified. 

“Whles: is” sttppésed ‘to “be ‘véty’ héaithy,” 
Miss GtahafA survésted: She~ herstif was’ 
nOf-at all inélined to be pleased at the’ addi- 
tion to the party: 

“Bat where is Violet® going’ to- stay? 
Hester?” 

“Hierio, Allie” 

“What; here? In this‘ very sare heuse?” 

“Th this: very’ same house.” 

Lady Alice screwed up’ her lips in-e pretty 
but ‘comical fashion. 

“Well, I doi’t! understand: it at~al,” she 
said. « “Did:-your'see * Violet, | then? Hester; 
and’ was’ she >with /hét mother?’ , 

Hester nodded! her’ head, 

“They are togéther now. Mrs.) Campberr 
has: ‘been’ very ill. ‘She is so’ changed, I 
hardly knew her, poor woman.” 

Lady Alice could not, however,’ digest-the 
news: 6f Violet's arrival, 

“Does Dick know? Is he: coming, too, 
I wonder?” 

Hester’s face “flushed. 

“IT have no" néws-to .give-you about 
Lord Thurso; only I am afraid if he dees 
cote ‘he will have to go to the inn; there 
{sno roéffi here for such grand. folk.” 

“Dick is not grand; it. is Violet who is 
grand. Wh, Hester, you. will never be 
able to take in half her things! Sbe-ravels 
with a househoid af furniture.” 

“Well, we must camp..out,. ifthe worst 
comes to the worst,” Hester. said,.:with. a 
laugh that was only ai very faimt.one, however. 
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“Billy, what do you say to camping out?” 

Lady Alice explained further. 

“Billy, just imagine, Violet is voming here, 
Violet of aH people in the world!”’ 

Mr. Crossley looked keenly at: Hester's 
face. 
“Welly we must all tum outen masse, 1 
suppose, to greet her. Lsjdhene-@ brass bamd: 
ony wheme dhaundy,.I. wonder 8” 


Billy had. asked no captions ot: Hester. 


w face; ee 
He hadsnoted:ber + 
some» great inental steam. "This -annownee-: 
real about Vicletssanpatentich ae: inttensely: | 
Hi@ was obliged tov-asle:(ilenter for further, 
enlightenment When theyananratonets 
“Is it weally tmue? 
“She meaner to-morrow: She suggested 


Hester Bore mm 

“Billy, make-anecompact*withime, Let; 
us all be very amicable when Violet: comes,: 
fet us start afresh. After all, we are quick* 
to judge her. She is very young, and youth 
is often foolish, and——” 


Sweet, pure image of that other, who was 


and \seemed to -hawe= lost’ considerably bee 
| for am hour sta time: by herself on the eames 


f 








“And you talk like a Methuselah; and: you 
are an absolute angel!” Billy said, hurriedly, 
his. memory, going to. that.day. when he had | 
taken Hester out of the Thurso’s house pros- | 
trate from. Violet’s cruelty. and . insult. 

“I will. be.as good as gold,” he added, | 
with @ twinkle in his mischievous eyes. | is 

“Violet arrived the rext day. Her-ap) 
pearance and her manner was at onre a4 | 
surprise to them all. 

“Iam afraid she is ill,” Lady Alice said. 
“JT have never seen Violet’ so aut ‘Or’ SO 
pale before.” 

Billy Crossley was silent. 

Truth. to tell’ he had about as bad’ an 
epinion of ‘Thurso’s wife as’ it-would be pos- 
sible for him to haye of amybody, He mis 
trusted her as much ashe disliked her, and 
that was saying a great deal.’ However, it 
was evident’ even to him that: Violet desired 
to ‘try and: thake herself) ‘agreeabid). and to 
please Hester’ he met Lady 'Thurso’s efforts 
half way. 

Allie, the’ ‘sweetest- and) most unsuspicious 
person in’ all’ the world, was almost immer 
diately won over by -her-sister-indaw \in her 


{ 


nieey and Dick. will be happy. after all)” 

Her faee grew radiant:at the thought. 

Lord Thurso: had. heard at: once of his 
wife’s sojourn in the litth Welsh village. 
Je himself was up in Scotland with & small 
shooting-party. He wrote to his sister from 
there, and seomed..pledisad.-that. his wile 
should have elected to pass some time with 
those, who. were.so dear, to him. 

“Perhaps it is the beginning of something’ 
better,” the! young.man had: said: to himself, 
ond then he had sighed. What a difference 
life was! now/ to. what it had) seemed a “vean 
agol What! a golden» madness’ had filled) his 
brain and’ dazzled ‘his eyes; what’ thoughts 
of happiness had come to him; how he had 
loved and believed-in' thé sunny-haired child 
he had made his wife; how quickly he had 





learnt to know her at her real worth! With 
all the best desires in the world Thurso 
could never regain what was lost, could 
never forget the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, could never thrust out of his mind the 


the realization of all that appealed to him 
in womanhood. 

Like Hester, however, duty with, Thurso 
“was duty indeed; and so it was he) seized 
eagesly on the faintest thing. that) seemed 
| tenpeiut to a higher, better mature in» Violet 
t@sa-prospect of a more peaceftth future and 
| enc between them, 

de no suggestion of .jeiming<his wife 
a8 mone was amade to him. 

Violet appeared to be penfectly content 
in her new surroundings, She was:very quiet,; 


stering, acrosssthe.seai She talked moasp-to.. 
Hester, but whe found really very little)to 
say at any time. 

Hester was puzzled and pained by~ the. 
change that had cme so swiftly over Vislet,: 

Had it been any other woman, she) would)’ 
fhawe found sufficient explanation forit) in» 
thie: memory of thatvterrible episude.abelaver- 
pool, in the sudden realisation of the danger 
andthe shame she-bhad so narrowly escaped 


been here a long time, and a change may 
be good for us all.” 

“You sound very tired,” the old governess 
said; “I cannot see your lovely young face, 
but your voice sees to tell me it is not what 
it usedto be, Hester.” 

“I amaquite well--quite, only I am tired,” 
Hester agreéd. “I fancy this air is enervat- 
ing. Wewill go to Sedgebrooke for a little 
while, atleast; then, dear old friend, you and 
1 will’ start: off-again on our travels by our- 
selves.” 

Hester was haunted by a desire to. remain 
ag much with» Violet as was possible. 16 
was; unmistakable to her that Lady ‘Thurs 
seemed to cling to her, to have a deeided 
desire to be with her. Hester could .net 
exactly explain why this. should: be, but the 
thought came, and, in a.way, it touched 
Hester. She was eager, so desirous to see 
es cot Violet, that she weleomed. 

yparent friendship: warmly, although 
shestould not rid her mind of the old: objec- 
tions, that had crowded it) although she,,per~ 
haps; out of ail the world, bad reason-to: inoay, 
Violet as she really) wage, Yet she trie® te 
Shut-her eves to the spots that. had. beens 
palpable, she tried: to rub away albcthe dork 
stains that existed.' She gladly; held out 
her hand to Violet; when she saw that Vislet 
Waadesirous there should be peace between 


Bet without any intention of judging. Vidlet. thera. 


harslily, it was, to Hester;.s0 out of keeping 
with the nature she: had jmown-and. studied 
so well, this mere suggestion: of remorse, 
regret, aud thankfulness over ali that had 
passed, 

Mester in truth didnot understand Violet, 
she wished she did not doubt her; but despite 
ail her efforts to the contrary, all her wish 
to believe in the good, Hester felt that this 
manner. was.,but a mask. of the moment, and 
that something lay in the future that would 
tear it down and reveal once more the Vivlet 
| they all knew: so: well, 

Days passed, however, and nothing oceurred. 
August was growing to a close; the heat was 

intense. Good sport was reperted from 
Scotland. Lady Alice had, at last, consented 
| ta a very quiet- wedding early in the autumn. 
Miss Graham was quite convalescent; Lady 
Therso much improved;’ Hester alone out of 
all the party, seemed tired and ill, and’ out 
of sorts. 

“Tt is the heat,” she said over and over 
again to Allie. “I don’t’ know why, but I 
seem to feel the heat more thiis year than I 
ever did before.” 

“Let us. leave here, darling,” ‘Lady Allce 
would reply invariably. “TYerhaps the, place 
doeq not suit you; you are certainly not look- 
ing at all well.” 

But ‘Hester would not go. She loved ‘the 
little village, and she had a sort of drowsy 
disinclination to muke any move, at least, 
until the summer was quite gone. Vioict 
urged as Lady Alice did. 

“Why. not all come,to Sedgebrooke?” Allie 
ought to..be going back into. the , world. of 
civilisation; that is, if she is going to, buy 
any frocks for, her marriage.” 

“She is not,” Mr. Cressley declared,..calniy. 
“Once she is:.brevght. into. contact; with, a 
dressmaker, good-bye again. to all hepe,of.a 
wedding this side of Christmas. She shail 
be married in rags... As I am an absolute 
beggar, they will be. most. appropriate gar- 
ments,” 

“Would -you like: to go to Sedgebrooke, 
my dear?” Miss Grdham asked.once of: Hester, 
and after a littl, pause, the girl confessed! 
the idea did please her. 

“TE shall. grieve to leave my dear hills and 
the beautiful sea, and I shall be-se'sorry to 
say good-bye to this dear little place, wher 





we have been so happy; but still, we have 


Naterally, notia word, not a syllable*passed 
from, one: or the other of Une events: of that 
never-toteforgotten night. The. name. of 
Maxwell’ was: never’ mentioned—evem:. Mrs. 
Campbell was not spokén_ of. What lay 
hidden in Violct’s heart; touching the whole 
matter, was of course shut away from Hester’s 
eyes; she could only judge as she found 
things, and it seemed to her as if Violet was 
not only frightened at what had so nearly 
overtaken her, but that she had been taught 
a lesson from it that would last all her life. 

Hester, for once; was; completely out of 
her reckoning. It was for the future to show 
her how true was the friendliness, bow. sin- 
cere the regret she imagined she read: new 
in Violet’s every action. 

The decision given’ at last to leave Wales 
and go to Sedgebrocke met. with general ap-~ 
probation. 

“T am sure you have been here just Jong 
enough, Hester darling,” Allie:caid, heartily. 
“I think a stay at Sedgebrooke will: do: you 
all the good in-the world.” 

Mr. Créssiey endorsed this sentiment: 
He found himself looking very frequently oat 
Hester, and troubling: himself exceedingly 
about her tired, white look. He questioned 
Violet’ once apr0p0e8 of Hester's’ health: - 

“T suppose you would know if Hester ever 
had anything’ the matter with her, Lady 
Thurso; I mean anything ‘serious, such as her 
heart, or anything like that?” he shad: said, 
and Violet had: answered him very. quickly: 

“Oh, I am. sure Hester is quite strong! 
She never had a day’s ill-health when she 
wai @ chihl, She was different from me in 
that respeet.” 

“Yes, thank God! she is different from vou 
in many respects,” was the thought’ that 
flashed swiftly through Mr. Crossley’s mind: 
outwardly, however, he did not give ex~ 
pression to this. 

“Well, I don’t know, but I don’t thinks 
Hester is looking quite the thing. This 
morning we’ went down to the shore, and 
we were laughing. quite gaily, when ghe 
turned as white as death, and if I had not 
caught her she would have fallen. She 
'ooked ghastly. Even her lips went white. 
She laughed when she got better, and said 
she often went like that, chiefly at night, 
when she ought to be asleep. Now, that 
looks very like heart disease, I think, Lady 
Thurso; don’t you agree with me?” j 
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Violet was looking out of the window, 
across the common to the sea beyond. 

“Oh, Hester has nothing the matter with 
her heart, of that I am convinced, Mr. 
Crossley,” she said, quickly, yet quietly. “My 
opinion is this place dogs net agree with 
her; she wants change of air, that is all.” 

Mr. Crossley knit his brows and said no 
more; but he thought a great deal. Hester’s 
attack of faintness down at the water’s edge 
had pained and alarmed him. The girl had 
always seemed to be the very acme of health, 
strong and vigorous; but certainly of late, 
in the last fortnight particularly, she had been 
anything but strong; and Billy, who had 
no words grand enough in which to describe 
his affection and esteem for Hester’s charac- 
ter, was greatly troubled in consequence. 

“I wish I had the mater here, she is the 
best doctor in the world; she always knows 
what is wanted for everyone. Perhaps it is 
the place; and yet, somehow, I don’t think 
it is. She was all right when she went that 
journey, and upset herself about my ladyship. 
I don’t like it at all, and that’s the truth.” 

However, Mr. Crossley kept his doubts and 
fears to himself: he sail nothing to Allie or 
to Miss Graham, but he hwried up the de- 
parture to Sedgebrooke as much iis he 
could. 

“If we are going we may as well go,” he 
said, tersely. 

“I hope Dick will join us soon,” Allie 
said. “I heard from him this morning, but 
I suppoxe he gave you all the news, Violet?” 

Violet answered calmly. 

“T call Thur a very bad correspondent,” 
was all she said. She did not vouchsafe the 
information that no letters of any sort passed 
between her husband and herself. She, too, 
hurried the departure to Sedgebrooke. She 
was rarely alone with Hester, and more 
rarely still made any sort of effort at con- 
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ALL!” SAID VIOLET. 


versation, but once, when no one was near 
them, she said to her stepsister, giving he: 
a curious, steady gaze as she did so: 

“T hope you will be better at Sedgebrooke, 
it used to suit you very well.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly well,” Hester hastened 
to say, “only I think I have over-walked my- 
self several times since I have been here, 
and it has been so hot this summer.” 

“You don’t think your heart is delicate?” 
Violet asked, after a little pause. 

Hester had laughed at this. 

“T am sure it is not. I am as strong as 
a horse; it will take a lot to kill me.” 

She had passed out of the room as she 
said this, and Violet had been left looking 
straight before her in @ dull, steady sort 
of way. 

“That remains to be proved,” she said to 
herself; and then she smiled, and a curious 
look came into her blue, doll-like eyes, “that 
remains to be proved, my dear Hester!” 

It was with sincere regret the party bade 
farewell to the Welsh village, and betook 
themselves away from the grey, cool shade 
of the hills, and the breeze that blew over 
the sea. 

“How long are you going to stay with 
us?” Mr. Orossley asked Hester, as they 
journeyed to England and Sedgbrooke. 

“As long as I am welcome,” she answered, 
with a smile. 

To herself she had set a limit to her 
visit. So soon as Thurso made ao sign of 
coming to his home, she and her old con- 
panion would go immediately; but so long as 
Violet was without her husband, and evinced 
a desire for her presence, so long would she 
remain. 

“I believe she is glad to have me,” Hester 
said to herself. 

She welcomed the beauties of Sedgebrooke 
most heartily. 











‘*] SNAP MY FINGERS AT YOJ—THERE!” 


' “After all, England is the loveliest place 
in the world. Is not this beautiful, Mary?” 

She was alone in a bed-room allotted to 
her, the oki servant carefully arranging her 
things 


“Look at those trees! I should like,” 
Hester shid; dredmily, leaning her head 
against the window, “Mary, I should like to 
be laid at rest beneath those trees when I 
am dead.” 

. Mary looked round ,with startled pain. 

“Lor’, my dear,” she said, chidingly, yet 
with tenderness, “don’t talk like that! Why, 
you are a baby; please God, death is a long 
way off from you, Miss Hester.” 

And even while faithful Mary said this 
the cold, grey shadow of death was creeping 
closer and closer towards the lovely young 
body of Hester Trefusis. The chill touch of 
Death’s fingers was almost laid on her 
noble heart, was almost shutting life and 
light from «her splendid, soul-lixe eyes, and 
silencing the music of her voice. 

She stood on the threshold of womanhood, 
and Death stood beside her—a_ cruel 
treacherous death which was working its way 
slowly, but most surely, and which must 
triumph in the end, as death alone can 
triumph, 

(To be continued.) 








Ir is not alone the age of a violin that gives it 
that precious quality of tone ; it is the way the 
old makers constructed them, and they selected 
their materials with a care and secrecy worthy 
of the witches of that period. It is held by 
authorities that there are only five genuine 
Stradivarii in existence. One of these was owned 
by Paganini. A second is enshrined in a glass 
case with the Regent diamond in the Louvre in 
Paris, and a third is in the British Museum, 
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‘VB SEEN YOUR BROTHER'S GHOST!” SAID LORD CHATTERLY, AND THEN FELL SENSELESS AT GERTRUDE’S FERT. 


A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lady Chatterly felt thankful for the busi- 
ness Which had detained her husband at 
Wilmington. The Earl would have been the 
last person to sympathise with her pity for 
the dead girl, so suddenly brought to her end. 
He despised all sentiment, so his wife was re- 
lieved that she had two or three hours in 
which to recover from the shock before she 
met him. 

Phil was in bed, supper ready if the Earl 
required it, and Gertrude sat in her own 
pretty sitting-room aj little paler and graver 
than usual, when the sound of wheels reached 
her, and a minute or two later Lurd Chatterly 
came in as calmly and coolly as though he 
had nct been away ten days, starting without 
a word of farewell. 

“You might have come to meet me,” he 
said, irritably. 

“I did meet the train you named in your 
letter,” she answered; “I felt too upset to go 
down to the station again. Of course, you 
have heard of the tragedy at Salton?” 

“Heard of it!” repeated the Earl, sarcas- 
tically, “why the place is ringing with it; 
not a creature I came.across could speak of 
anything else. It’s odd the interest people 
always take in any young woman who’s fool 
enough to commit suicide.” 

“T don’t think it was suicide.” 

The Earl stared at her for presuming to 
have an opinion. 

“It’s the clearest case of suicide ever 
known,” he said, decidedly. “It’s only be- 
cause the woman happens to be young and 
good looking that you object to the idea.” 

“T suppose there will be an inquest” 

“Oh, dear, yes! We shall hear of nothing 





else for the next few weeks. Ym sure I 
wish the young person had chosen any other 
place in England for her escapade.” 

“Please don’t talk like that, Reginald,” 
pleaded his wife, “it hurts me so.” 

He softened a little then, and changing his 
subject began to talk of his stay in London. 

“I wish you had been with me, Gertrude, 
though I hadn’t much time for pleasure. I 
was very busy.” 

“And did your business prosper?” 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, “it prospered well; 
I think the shadow is lifted from our path. 
Now, Gertrude, only ve patient a little longer, 
my darling, and you shall take your rightful 
position in Northshire society. I have had 
heavy expenses, and needed to be very careful; 
but all that is over now, and very soon the 
Castle shall be fis famous for its hospitality 
as it was in my father’s time.” 

Had he come into a gold mine? One would 
have thought so to hear him talk; but the 
wife was only thankful to see him in such 
good spirts. 

“Mr. Oartwright was expected to-night,” 
she sajd, as they sat at supper. “He is to 
stay at the Lane House.” 

“I don’t care much about parsons,” re- 
plied the Earl, “I mever did. What in the 
world has induced Kenneth Ford to be hail 
fellow well met with one, I can’t think.” 

“They were great friends in India.” 

“Ken must have altered,” said the Earl, 
with a sneer. “I haven’t seen much of him 
since be came home, but before he went to 
India he liked to go the pace faster than 
most people, a reckless, harum-scarum dare- 
devil—that’s what he was.” 

Lady Chatterly could not quite believe it 
Of course, fast men sowed their wild oats and 
reformed—sometimes; but Kenneth Ford did 
not strike her as a penitent reprobate. She 
would have described him as, “as steady as 





time.” Her husband noticed her silence and 
smiled. 

“Oh, I daresay he’s right enough now; 
but there was a time when he was a regular 
scapegrace. His mother thinks him a model 
of propriety, but he didn’t tell her every- 
thing.” 

The conversation jarred on Gertrude; she 
began to speak of Copsleigh Chase and its 
new tenant. 

“Mr. Ford says he is charming. I hope 
you will call, Reginald.” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort,” replied 
the peer, amiably. “I don’t like Kenneth, 
and I hate his predigies. I suppose I shall 
have to know young Cartwright as the Vicar 
of Chatterly, and ['m sure one of my cousin’s 
paragons is as much as I can stand.” 

The coroner for that part cf Northshire 
was Mr. Brister, a leading lawyer in Wil- 
mington, he had filled the post for years, and 
was so universally respected that even Lord 
Chatterly had a good word for him. James 
Brister, in return, declared the Earl was not 
so black as people painted him, and that it 
was better to study economy than to be a 
spendthrift. 

Mr. Brister drove over the following day 
early. The inquest would open at four, but 
he was to hunch at the Lane House. On his 
way there he called at the Castle. 

“Do you know you'll be one of our chief 
witnesses, Lord Chatterly?” he said, after a 
little trivial talk. “1 am told you are the 
last person known to have spoken to this un- 
fortunate girl.” i 

The Countess turned deadly pale, and 
trembled like an aspen leaf. Her husband 
put one hand on her shoulder with a kind of 
rough tenderness, aS he said: 

“You'll frighten my wife into fits, Brister. 
Yes, I expected to be called as a witness, but 
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uo one can make much out of what 1 have 
to say I fear.” 

“But, Reginald,” pleaded his wife, “did 

uu really speak to her, and do you know 
who she was?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea who she was,” 
ne said, frankly. “I got out at York to 
ave some lunch; the train waited twenty 
minutes; as I was going back to my saat a 
girl was standing at the door of one of the 
carriages trying to catch a porters attem- 
tion. We were just starting, so I asked 
what she wanted, and she said she ‘was 
going to Rainham and did not know wherento 
change. I told hero sit still till she»came 
to Wilmington, that’s aliv” 

tainham was a dosemmilés the other side 
of Wilmington, a siaalb*country town, with 
perhaps five thousand hihbitants. 

Lord Chatterly’s infofmnafion explained two 
*hings—the stranger's "preésende at Salton, 
where no one expecte@m lier; and her being 
~und for “The Firs,” wWiitn there was no 
house of that name withiie-ten miles. 

“There are lots of Suburban: villas. about 
Rainham,” said the corometjanesingig. “It’s 
ust the sort of place f6rsmaelichouses’ with 
zrand names. I with I had kGownh tis 
before, and I would-thavwe sent overite Raie- 
ham to make énqpairies;: OP commséy it’s platx 
the poor git? was dead before che» reached 
Wilmington? 

“It's a thitee hours” rum from York, but 
we stopped several times.” 

Mr. Brister found-tle inmates of the Lane 


House far:mere sympathetic: than Lord Chat - 


torly. Kenreth Word declared he could not 
believe it was ‘a caseeof*sufeide; the girl 
iked far too pure andchild-like, 
“Besides, Bardon’s theory is that she was 
kiled by poison contained in the sweets in 
her basket. Now, Mr. Brisfer, a woman 
bent on suicide would not trouble about such 
mn elaborate method; a dose of laudanum 
would) do the business: for them. Depend 
1pon it, someone wished that poor child harm, 
ind vilely plotted not only to kill her, but to 
leave no evidence of the crime.” 
Mr. Brister had o happy, thought, he tele- 
craphed to’ the postinester of Rainham: 
“Is there a house in your district Called 
‘The Firs’; who lives there?” 
The answer came back promptly: 
“Yes, but it has been empty for months,” 
Then, Mr, Brister, with. Kenneth Mord, and 
*: Bardon, drove to the. “Blue Lion,”, where 
the inquest would be held. The reom was 


crowded, The jury—composed. chiefly of, 


superior labourers, with oné or. two. small 
shopkeepers—were unusually attentive, for the 
“ase had aroused their warthest . interests 


The fate..of the young. stranger had touched, | 


their hearts, because most of them had..a 
latighter away from home, earning her living 
asa shop-girt, or as a servint in some neigh- 
ourivg town, but coming home now and 
igain to spend 4 holiday in her native village. 


The stranger’s ending might have hap-, 


pened to’ their own flesh arid Blood. She had 

travenea luxurfously, first-class;° their. girls 

‘ode third, that was all the difference, and 
80 the case had for these honest north country 
men’ am ‘interest far greater than they. wold 
have fett in any robbery, ‘however stupendous, 
tor each juryman thought of his own’ absent 
daughter, as he viewed “the perfect flower- 
like faee, whose bearty deatir had been 
peavertess to blight. 


Lady Chatterly was the first witness. She | 


wos called much against her husband’s 
wishes; but the coroner decided, having been 
the first.persen to discover the dead girl, 
‘id,.se to say, give the ‘aleriny she -nmst ‘be 
cmtaniined. 
She answered the questions very ‘sinpty, 
saying her first ides was the girl had faflen 


‘sleep, and even, after she had been carried | Our old Vicar’s daughters took the house as 


into the waiting-room her fears had not gone 
beyond a fainting-fit. 

The station-master, the guard, and Ken- 
neth Ford could do little more than endorse 
Lady Chatterly’s testimony; but the doctor 
could go. further, and deeglape the cause of 
death to be poison, conveyed to the poor 
girl bysimeams of sweetmeats. He had opened 
threéof those remainingdin the basket found 
nears her; two” comtained sufficient poison to 
kill. @-strongmany-dheetitd svas harniless. 
One more remaited am@he had forwarded 
that to the publiévanalyst. 

Lord. Chatterly came next); and repeated 
inesubstance’ whathe-had alveady told the 
coroner. A rather: stupid young poe con- 


portmanteau. If she had only come to. see: 
after a situation, and be interviewed by her ! 
possible employer, she must Imve passed, at 
least, one night at Rainham; but for this 
there’ was no provision. 

James Brister adjourned the inquest for a 
week. in order to make inquiries in London, 
but even as he did'so he had a presentiment 
the delay would be ‘of no avail,.and ‘that how 
the poor young! stranger came by her fate 
would for all. time remain a mystery. 

Kenneth Ford: carried home the news, or 
rather the want! of news. 

Mr. Cartwright was: mueh interested; but 
it was -the quiet, home-keeping Lady Mdith 
who made the most impertunt suggestion, 
after all. 


Rainham several: times, and I have a vagtie 
recollection that ‘The Firs’ used to -be--a 
school. Might: net-that-poer child have’ been 
a pupil there, and finding herself. in some 
trouble ‘have been’ going’ back’ to hér olf 
teachers; hoping they’ would help her?” 

Kenneth looked thoughtful, 

“T should like"to po ever to Rainham my- 
self. Of course, it/ is no’ basiness -of’ ours, 
but that girl’s face haunts- me.” 

“Her friends must see the account of the 
inquest “in: ‘the newspapers,” said Jim Cart 
wright; “but there could be no harm in«yeur 
going. over to Raimham; Ken, if you don’t 





mind. the trouble.” 

And, as Kenneth Ford a ‘not ‘grudge any 
troubl¢, over an affair he-had taken to heart, 
the next morning: found ‘him ‘in Rainham: dis- 
cussing matters with the-postmaster: 

“The poor young lady couldn’t ‘have been 
coming ‘here,” said the functianary, grevely, 
“though the coroner sesmed to think so.” 
| ‘This qwasevidentty/a grievauce to Rainham 

people. ‘ 

“You see,” remarked Kenneth, “the onty 
| scrap.of writing found .on’ her had. “The Firs’ 
on it, and her ticket was for Rainham.” 

“T don’t know about the ticket,” grumbled 
the postmaster. “There’s but one ~ house 
here called ‘The Fits,’:and I'd stake a prest 
deal, there’s no scandal connected with that. 


“Do you know, Kenneth, I have beer to_ 





soon as it was buil€é, and set up a school 
there. There they stayed till they’d saved 
enough to live on, and six months ago they 
retired. ‘Their niece carries on the school 
now in a much grander house, and “The firs’ 
just stands empty.” 

Kenneth went hoine convinced that“there 
was no clue to be found at Rainham. 
Granted that the poor girl now lyingeamtthe 
“Blue Loin” was one of the Misses: Béll’s 
pupils, and had been returning to her dear 
ol4 school to claim their protecti¢mp: the 
mere faet of her not knowing of ‘theirire- 
moval proved there had been no eommauaiica- 
tion between the old ladies and ‘theim-pupil 
for month ‘To go to them witht inquiries 
would: only harrow their feelings _. 

Lady: Edits was the only persom who 

Béli-should be written to. 





grave. Mz. Marsh, however; took the initia- 
poe rat stranger himself, he 
the poor, lonely crea- 
Face a; eutaiedetieprould gladly be «at the sole 

; he also~wished to offer 
a teandeed>- pomnds-reward fof the discovery of 
her murderer; but the coroner advised him 
to postpone this. till the conclusion of the 
inquest. 

“Tt was a generous offer,” said Mr. Brister 
to Lord Chatterly, 

“Fools and their money are soon parted,” 
sneered the Earl; “besides, it’s perfectly safe 
to offer a reward for a person who doesn’t 
exist.” 

“IT don’t understand.” 

“The girl committed’suicide; so Mr. Marsh 
may safely offer'@ reward:for, the recovery 
of her murderer.” 

“T don’t agree-with you; To me thé case 
seems ‘shrouded “in mystery.” 

“Oh, she was young ant pretty, so mo onc 
wilt bélieve’ a word against her. If'she had been 
a weathér-beaten old woman of ‘seventy, public 
opinion ‘would have been fatrer-” 

“Why-aré- you so prejudiced ‘against bert” 

“TI prejudiced?” cried the Earl, ‘haughtiiy, 
“vou forget yourself, Mr. Brister.” 

“Forgive me,” replied the other, so frankiy 
that’ no one cotild “hare ‘chétished’ offeree, 
“but you: are the: only persd’T “have* heard 
express a harsh verdict’ of ‘that poor “child, 
and’ as the only creature who sptke ‘to~ her 
you might have been expected-to takemore 
interest’ ‘ine her-than sre do,” 

The Earl smiled. 

“Well, to’ confess’ the truth, I’m stick of 
the subjéct; it’s upset my wife’ ‘ant atmost 
thrown her ‘ittte & neryous~ fevet> besides— 
I hate’ mysteries!” 

And this~ seemed ‘fikely’ to’-continue’ one. 
The adjourned inquest cleared’ up~ nothing, 
and gave ‘no-clue, though it produced a ae 
field for ‘conjecture. 

The girl had been seen at King’s Cross 
in conversation with an old ‘gentleman. ‘He 
had white ‘hair, 2 long-white beard, and walked 
feebly, as though infirm. Heé'was seen to 
have entered the train with her at London, but 
quitted it at Yorkthis confirmed Lord Ohat~- 
terly’s story, that he had seem“her alone at 
York—but no trace of him “had been “seer 
afterwards. The eouple appeared to be on 
friendly, but not’! familiar térms;: they did 
not reeeh King’s Oross. together; but 
met in the booking-offtee: That was ail. 
Whether’ the white-haired stranger ‘was & 
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villain. of. the. blackest «lie, who. had murdered. 
the poor girl in cold blood, or whether, he 
was just a casual acquaintance, who. had given 
her ‘his'company,as far as» York, no one. could 
reli The jury, returned, an. open verdict, 
namely: “That! the deceased .came..by her 
death from poison,.but whe administered that 
poison there was no evidence to show.” 

A photograph of the dead, girl; her. little 
reticule;.and’ some of her clothes were still 
preserved by the: police;:in vase her relations 
cepeared: to inquire about her; and then a 
deep hush fell on Salton, >a lull after the 
storm. Only mothers; as: taey, pressed their 
children: to thelr hearts, stil thought: pityingly 
of the stranger who'slept so‘ forgotten-by ‘her: 
cindred-in ‘Salton’ Churchyard: 


———— 


CHAPTER VILE: 


It was a very fine September. Lt..seemed 
umost like: summer wartuth, and only the 
hanged’-tint of the trees) and the rapidly 
shortening days, reminded! people that ‘they 
were really in the first month of autumn. 

James Cartwright had gone back to London; 
he hoped to persuade Monica tobe married in 
October, so that they might= take up their 
abode in Chatterly togethers Inthe ‘mean~ 
time the’ Rev. Mr. Jones, ‘though: breathing 
hatred against all patrons im ‘gereral;- and 
ford Chatterly in’ particular, continned: to 
look« after’ the spiritual welfare of! the: popu- 
tation, though many of ‘his-flovk rejoiced at 
the thought of his speedy ‘departure: 

He hat’ given unmitigated: offence tothe 
hiunt Northshire villagers by réefasing to read 
the burial service over fhe deadgirl found 
in the raflway carriage, saying’ theré was. no 
proof she had ever been baptised.’ Szilton 
depended on’ Chatterfy*for its religiots train- 
ing, hieviny’ only tittlé-misston ‘chitch' at whith’ 
Mir. Jones held occasional services. Happity 
Yor the peace’ of the -vitlage the vicar elect’ of 
‘‘hatterly was* still at the-“Lane- Hifuse; ~and 
his charity was larger than “the: curate’s; art? 
sé the nameless’ girl was tafd to “hér’ rest 
with the beantiful service of the’ Chureh,’ and 
not only did the whole village flock to her 
iimérat,~ but sortie of ‘the coutitt, too: Not 
the Earl—he was in Wilmington for the day= 
, but his wife came leading her little girl, and 
the heiress of Chattetty’ placed a wreath~ of 
fair’ white’ Tilies“on ‘the nameless ‘coffin, which 
the poor people told éach’ other showed she 
wis “her mother’s owh child?” ’ 

One strange result had conie of thé Salton 
niystéry: Kenneth’ Ford and Lady Chattérty 
wéfe drawn so much together by ‘their mutual 
sympathy for the ‘poor youmg’ strangér, that 
their intercottrss lost its constraint ‘atid cere- 
mony, and ‘they seemed t4 Hetoris‘reat friends 
it last. Kenneth, whe hat alwaysfanried Gert- 
ride married Reignald for artibition;“aid there+ 
fore tried to beliéve that hér ‘misforttines: were 
her just “ponishmient,’ fourtd éut“his mistake; 
that drive’ ‘horte topether in the. September 
shaming, when she told hit her’ ‘brother’s 
story, gave ‘him’ the key; he guessed what 
no one else~ suspected. . Gertrude - Monkton 
had married Lord Chatterly for Cecil’s sake; 

“And a heavy price I expect’ uty ‘amiable 
cousin has: made her pay for whatever’ help 
hé-gave’ her poor prodigal. ¥ shenlan’t wordér 
® bit if ie kept’ bak that-pdor fellow’s ‘letters 
for fear she should answer thém, and persuade 
ler brother to return to Erig@larid. ThéeEarl 
woulda’ relish- an. impectmious’ brother-in- 
law dipping’ inte his peckets. . I. supfiese my 
wealthy “kinsman “has i6¢d© a -nioraly uptight 
life; andnever broken one ‘ef tid ten’ camiharrds 
ments, and yét there neverexisted a mbre 
detestable spseinién of himanity’ thar 
Reginald, Earl of Chatterly.” 

September was almost over when Kenneth 





made. formal call at the Castle. 
there very seldom, for he and the Earl were 
on the. most, ceremonious terms; but it 
seemed .to him fitting that he should call and 
offer his: thanks for the appointment. of. his 
friend.to the living of Chatterly, even though 
his own cheque had had a great deal to do 
with.it. He found that. the. Earl was.ut, 
but the old butler volueteered the news that 
his lady was.at home. 

“And she’ll be glad.to see you, sir,” said 
old Jordan, “It was only. to-day she. told 
little Lady Phillis she must try and .get-as 
far as the Lane House. to-morrow, to say 
good-bye.” 

“Good-bye?” 

Kenneth Ford looked ds bewildered. as he 
felt. 

“You: can’t meéan that the Countess. is 
going away?” 

“Yes, sir, they start on. Tuesday, both. the 
Earl and Countess: They go to Loudon first, 
and then on to France. They’re ‘to be away 
two months.” 

Gertrude. confirmed the. butler’s . story. 
She was looking. very. sad: and: ill, “as white as 
a ghost,” Kenneth told his mother afterwards. 
The young man felt an intense desire:te knock 
Lord Chatterly down, though that would 
hardly have benefited poor Gertrude, 

“Look. here,” said. Kenneth, wheeling, up a 
low chair for her, “I’m. not going. to apologise 
for interruptiag you,. because I’m quite 
sure you’ve: done a lot. too ‘much. .alveady. 
Why in the workl can’t you sit stiib and let 
your maid do ‘the’ packing?” 

“But I haven’t got a maid, and Nurse is 
busy with Phil.” 

“Of course. Phil goes with you?” 

Tears started to Gertrude’s eyes. 

“Reginald says she is not old enough ‘to 
travel; so she is. to stay here with her nurse, 
Mrs. Jordan! will take care of her, I know, 
but, poor child, she will miss me terribly,” 

“You had.better send her to us.” 

“You don’t know what you are proposing. 
We may not be home till Christmas.” 

“The prospect does not alarm: me.' We 
have heaps of) reém,.. mother. loves ‘children, 
and I have ‘the honour to be a special fa- 
vourite with Phil. Come, if I igo straight 
home; and bring you back a propér, fornial, 
‘written invitation’ from mother, will you 
trust her little ladyship to:the Lane House?” 

“IT should like it of all: things, but——” 

“No ‘buts’; I’) settle Reginald,” reflecting 
Lord Chatterly was the last person likely to 
oppose @ plan which transferred the cost of 
feeding his child and her nurse to other 
people. 

“Will you promise not to bring the invi- 
tation unless Aunt: Edith is sure Phil. won't 
be in her way?” 

“Yes. Now won’t. you tell.me what is taking. 
you to foreign parts so suddenly? We had 
grown, to leok en you. as dixtures at Chatéerily 
all the year round,. and. going, now, tov, 
Reginald. will-just miss the pheasants,” 

“Reginald is not well, and says he wants 
a change.” 

“I am.sute you want ene,” cried Kenneth, 
impulsively, “Apart from-the pain ef-leaying 
Phil, I hope you like the idea of tramelling?” 

“I am afraid. I.don’t, You see,” and her 
voice faltered, .“I.am not fit. for society, I 
haye not been..anywhere: for. solong, and I 
shrink from meeting, strangers.” 

“Some. strangers are very.pleasant.” 

“Ah, but think of that poor girl-we sawnot 
a fortnight ago! She had been killed in cokt 
blood on a summer’s, day... .Mr, Ford, I can’t 
explain myself.: It’s. not that I fear.anyone 
will murder. me—indeed, .but:for Phil, I don’t 
value my life enough to. be. anxious—but we 
may meet murderers,..that.very man perhaps 
who killed the poor young stramger, and ‘not 
know it.” , : as 


He ‘went | 





“You are. nervous,” said Kenneth, 
soothingly, “and fancy-.things. Of cotise, 
not..only the min who killed that poor child, 
but. the authors of hay andtlier ‘unpunished 
crime, if’ alive, are Moving in our midst, 

ge to and’ fro among honest people, 
with’ no niark* of Cait upodrr their foreheads “to 
watt people: It must be so while the world 
lasts, but you have ho néed to be uneasy; 
Reginald’ is* so littlé’ given to making’ new 
friends that you are not likely to be thrown 
into close contact with any’ stranger.” 

*T know, but’ I can’t get that girl out of 
my mind; waking and sleeping, Mr. Ford, I 
seem to see that sweet, tlower-tinted fate; 
with its lovely blue eyes; it ‘is just as though 
@ voice Was ever at my side telling~ute~she 
could not rest, she could not sleep in her grave’ 
untfl I had carried the story of her fate to 
her® friends.” i 

“Now, listen“to me,” said Kenneth; taking’ 
Lady Ohutterly’s hand and° speaking’ with an’ 
air of authority: “In the first’ place: you’ don’t 
know where to’ find her ftiends, in the next, 
you do not knot the story of her fate; so 
you see even if you were willing’ to’ start off’ 
this monicnt onthe mission you could’ not 
do so. Do try’ anit’ put ‘these thoughts out 
of your head, the fact is your nerves’ are! 
utterly unhinged” 

“TI feél tired out” she -admitted. 

“Yes, you have lived in this quiet place’ so 
long that you have lost tone for want» of 
change, then seeing that poor child the other 
day was a terrible shock to you, and this 
foreign tour has been such a sudden project 
it has staitled-yous~ E-can see-the connection 
of ideas perfectly; it yas at a railway station 
you witnessed a very’ painful scene,.\and so 
you fancy you will meet with nothing else in 
your travels.” 

“That is: not allt” 

«What else?” 

Gertrude, hesitated. 

“JI believe,” said, Kenneth, gravely, “I 
am your busband's nearest kinsman, so. I have 
a right to ask your. confidence. Tell me what 
troubles you, and if it is in man’s power I will 
help. you.” 

“T am frightened!” 

“ About. Reginald ?.” 

She nodded, and the ice once broken, went 
on: freely. 

“You know, or you must have heard, that 
for.years his ruling passion has been economy, 
he has. giudged even the most necessary ex- 
penditure?” 

“I know,” said Kenneth, “my mother and 
L have-often thought it must press hardly .on 
you, It-, was, remembering, Reginald’s 
‘economy,’ which made me so intensely. sur- 
prised when Jordan told me you were. going 
abroad.” 

“ But. since he came home: this. time- 
Reginald; is completely, altered, he gave; me 
a rol: ef bank. notes and told me. to, buy 
whatever I. liked for. Phillis. While we. are 
away all.the shut-up rooms are tobe. re- 
opened and aired.. Jordan'is to engage as 
many, other servants..as she. requires, and 
Reginald has..written-to:a London ‘firm giving: 
them carte blanchein. the matter of decorating 
and furnishing.; When: we come home the 
castle isto. ‘be. filled.with guests, for he says 
he*-meams; to revive. the. old so gee — 
terly hospitality. Whem I think of a 
par recollect he used to. speak as though 


five shillings were o large sum to him—I _ 


feel quite dazed,” « 

“But he can afford it!” said ‘ Kenneth, 
gravely. “His rent roll is very large; and in 
the ‘last: seventeen years he must. have saved 
enormously; the estate is so strictly entailed 
he cannot ‘injure Phil's inheritance; so really 
you ‘had: better try. not''to worry, but get alt 
the good you ean out-of the change.” 
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She hesitated, 

“But a man of forty-seven does not change 
the whole tenor of his life without a reason!” 
“Chatterly was never like other people.” 

“T suppose,” and Kenneth’s heart ached 
as he saw the distress in her beautiful eyes, 
“there is no insanity in the family, Mr. Ford?” 

“Good gracious! No!” exclaimed Kenneth, 
emphatically. “The Thornes have always 
been famous for their clear brains and good 
health; until the last generation, too, they 
were a long-lived race. ‘You will worry your- 
self into a fever if you take up such fancies. 
It’s far more likely Chatterly has been specu- 
lating wildly and succeeded than that his 
mind is unhinged.” 

They had been talking so eagerly that they 
had not noticed the flight of time, when the 
clock on the mantelpiece chimed six, and 
Kenneth started up declaring he must go, 
when the decor opened and there staggered, 
rather than walked into the room, Reginald, 
Earl of Chatterly. 

His face was white with terror, his hair was 
damp, and the cold beads of perspiration stood 
on his forehead. He took no manner of 
notice of Kenneth, but he seized Gertrude’s 
hand and clung to it almost as it seemed for 
protection. 

“I’ve seen your brother’s ghost—it’s walk- 
ing in the shrubbery. Don’t let it come in 
here!” and then, with a heavy thud, the master 


of the Castle, the best hated man in North- | 


shire, fell senseless at his wife’s feet. 
(To be continued. ) 








ADA GRAY’S ORDEAL. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


“You must not think that I blame you, 
for I do not. You could not have done 
differently with Winifred. I know how she 
wrecked your life. I know what she made 
you suffer. I know what you became for 
her sake, and every bit of sympathy in my 
heart went out to you. I never blamed, but only 
pitied you. I met Annie in the street one 
day, and she told me of you. She would not 
let me come to see either you or her for 
fear it would arouse bitter memories of the 
past for you. She promised that she would 
come to see me sometimes, but she never 
did, and not until I received that letter half 
an hour ago did I know where you were. It 
told me that her baby was—starving!” 

“The baby starving, and she dying of 
cold and want,” he said, dully. “Yes; it was 
all true. It was the old story, Geraldine. 
Even though I changed my name, the past 
followed me. T tried to do right; I tried 
to be a Christian; but Heaven knows it was 
up-hill work, with everything against me. 
But I found a friend at last—a friend who has 
saved me from suicide, and perhaps ha: 
saved Annie from the grave. I can’t tell 
you of her, Geraldine, nor what she has done 
for me, but I would gladly lay down my life 
for her at this moment. She came to me with 
no reason except charity in her sweet soul. 
She asked nothing of what I had been, nor 
what I was. She took my baby in her arms 
-and hushed it with her precious words. She 
soothed my wife’s burning cheeks. She 
brought me courage and hope. I shall pray 
to God every hour of my life to show me 


some way to repay the debt under which sm | 


has placed me.” 

“And I say Heaven bless her, too. But 
I am comparatively wealthy, and want shall 
never touch you again.” 

“You are very good, very good; but, oh. 
don’t you see? Can’t you understand whes 
it would be to me to see you here? It would 





be like living over that old, wild, wretched 
past again, and God knows I have reason to 
want to forget it!” 

“You need not see me unless you wish. 
I only want to make some atonement, dear, 
to you for the past, if I can. I want to give 
you something in place of the suffering that 
she brought upon you.” 

“There is nothing but silence and forget- 
fulness that could avail. And yet I have 
often wondered what has become of her. 
Shall you think me very weak if I ask?” 

“It is only natural that you should wish 
to know. You remember Arthur Clinton?” 

He flushed painfully. 

“Yes,” he answered, faintly. 

“He is here, in town.” 

“With—her ?” 

“No; he left her years ago. Do you know 
that he believed her to be his wife?” 

“Curse her duplicity! And yet I believe 
he is the only man she ever loved.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but she is married 
again now.” 

“Married?” 

“Yes. She had the right this time, you 
know, though she did not know it. Your 
divorce from her makes her marriage to this 
man legal, does it not?” 

Philip Carr could not reply. His eyes 
shifted and fell; he tried to moisten his 
parched lips, but his tongue seemed dry as 
iron. Instantly Geraldine stepped forward 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Francis,” she said to him, in a queer, 
hushed tone, “you have lied to me. You 
are not divorced from Winifred!” 

He lifted his eyes, glowing like living 
coals. 

“And if I am not,” he cried, fiercely, 
“what then?” 

“Simply that she is not Oscar Gray’s wife 
any more than she is Arthur Olinton’s.” 

But Carr heard nothing beyond that magic 
name. j 

He staggered back, and raised his white. 
set face to hers. 

“Who was it you said?” he gasped. 

“Oscar Gray.” 

“Gray?” he repeated—“Gray? Good 
Heaven! what is he to Ada Gray?” 

“Her father.” 

He said nothing; he did not even move, 
but stood there staring like a dumb, hunted 
thing for a moment; then, without a word 
or cry, he sunk down, and lay in a helpless 
heap at her feet, unconscious. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


There was a curious smile upon Clarke's 
face as he removed his hat and outer 
coat on his arrival at the office the following 
morning. There were some matters of busi- 
ness to which he was forced to attend before 
he should go to call upon the friend who 
he intended should perform that mock cere- 
ey that would eternally wreck Ada Gray’s 

e. 

He had not the smallest scruples of con- 
science about it. There was no inner voice 
pleading for the purity and faith of the young 
girl He desecrated the word  leve 
by applying it to that  bestial in- 
fatuation which he felt for her, and 
he was determined that he would possess her, 
knowing perfectly well that the feeling would 
vanish for ever in a month, a year at most. 

But he did not consider that even for the 
briefest moment. His selfishness was so ab- 
sorbing that he thought nothing of her—it 
was Only himself. He wanted her, he would 
possess her, and he would fling her aside 
with his faded gloves when he had wearied 
of her and found a new love. 

And he had no fear of consequences at all. 
He ji not even think of that. He had be- 





trayed and deserted so many women that it 
had become 8 matter of no moment whatever 
to him. 

To be sure, the scenes they created were 
terribly unpleasant for the time, but he had 
a unique fashion of his own for silencing 
them, and the game was decidedly worth 
the candle. He never bothered his head 
about the separation or the manner in which 
it was to be managed until the time came. 
That was a matter utterly beneath him. He 
was the absorbed lover, the poet, the enthusi- 
siast, until satiety came; then he simply 
quit, and that settled it. 

He had always selected his victims from 
self-respecting, proud women, who sould die 
a thousand deaths rather than confess the 
shame they had suffered, and he had suc- 
ceeded marvellously well. 

With a devotion to detail that was worthy 
of a righteous cause, he set to work to put 
his business in order, made known to the 
proper authorities his intention of taking 
advantage of his leave of absence to start 
for Italy the following Wednesday, and was 
attending to his duties with a precision that 
was his custom, when a card was handed to 
him. 

He toek it from the boy and glanced at 
it indifferently. 

“What is his business?” he asked of the 
boy who had brought it. 

“He would not state it,” answered the 
messenger. “He said that it was entirely 
of a private and personal nature.” 

Clarke looked annoyed. There was so 
much to be done that he did not like the 
interruption; and yet, for some unaccountable 
reason, he did not care to refuse to see the 
man whose name he had never even heard. 
He hesitated for some time, then threw the 
card upon his desk, and exclaimed, shortly: 

“Show him in.” 

He went on with his writing, and only 
looked up when the door closed bebind his 
visitor, 

He arose and extended his hand. 

“You are Mr, Arthur Clinton, I presume,” 
he said, coldly, but politely. “What can I 
do for you? You see, I am in a great hurry. 
There are a thousand things to be done, and 
a very little time in which to do them, as 
I start fur Italy on Wednesday. ‘You will, 
therefore, pardon me if I ask you to be 
brief.” 

To his surprise, Clinton did not accept the 
hand he had extended, but stepped back B 
pace as Clarke advanced. 

“T have come to see you this morning upon 
& matter of great importance to me,” the 
young man said, haughtily. “It is in refer- 
encé to a young lady connected with ~The 
Mercury’—-Miss Ada Gray.” 

He paused, and Ciarke flushed. ~ 

“Well?” said the city editor, quietly. 

“It is rather a difficult matter to explain 
my position,” said Arthur, a trifle uneasy, 
feeling himself placed at a decided disad- 
vantage; “but I have come to you, sir, to 
know what your attentions to her can mean.” 

“You must be mad!” cried Olarke, indig- 
nantly. “In the first place, what is Miss 
Gray to you, that you should dare question 
me” 

“A lady whom I respect dnd admire &s 
one of the purest of her sex. ‘The recent 
trouble that she has had with her fathe? has 
left her without a male protector, and I am 
here as her champion.” 

“By her request?” 

There was a slight hesitation, then, with 
@ painful flush, Clinton answered: 

“No; she knows nothing whatever of my 
visit to you. But if she knew you as I know 
you, she would be grateful for any interference 
that would saye her from so great ao 
scoundrel,” ’ 

Clarke’s eyes flashed a thousand lightnings. 
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His face crimsoned, and he made a hasty step 

in Clinton’s direction, his hand clinched threat- 
eningly; then he remembered himself, and 
caught the back of his chair savagely, as if 
to prevent himself from striking a stinging 
blow. Clinton never moved. 

“I ought to knock you down,” exclaimed 
Clarke, in a low, fierce tone. “It is only for 
the sake of the lady that I do not do so.” 

“Tf you should do that—ever bring her name 
into a scandal, or in any way bring a blush 
to her cheek or shame into her life—I will 
kill you as I would a dog!” said Clinton, with 
a quiet that was painfully intense. “I know 
you, James Clarke, for exactly what you are— 
a scoundrel, a traitor, a betrayer of women. 
Your attentions can be nothing but an insult 
to any pure girl, because you have a wife—- 
&@ neglected, abandoned woman, but still your 
wife. I have come here for the purpose of 
telling you to-day that if you do not cease 
to call upon Miss Gray frum this hour, I 
shall shoot you down as I would a rabid cur!” 

The two men stood for a moment, seeming 
to measure each other as the gladiators were 
wont to do. 

It was a long time before either of them 
spoke. Clarke was evidently striving to 
master an almost overpowering rage. 

“Tell me,” he said, at last, in a voice half 
choked with anger, “why you presume to 
speak to me like this?” 

“Because I saw you last night in a car- 

with Miss Gray. Your arm was about 
her waist, her head was upon your shoulder, 
and your lips were upon her brow. There 
was nothing protective in the tableau, but 
only the vilest insult that a scoundrel coull 
offer a pure woman. I have come here to-day to 
forbid your ever seeing her again—at least, 
until you are in a position to make her your 
wife.” ; 

Clarke smiled. 

“And if I refuse?” he said, calmly. 

“T shall take measures to compel you to 
accede to my wishes. Bring but one word 
of opprobrium upon her good name, and I 
swear that I will kill you!” 

“Do you realise that that is the third 
time you haye threatened my life? If you 
do not leave mny office at once, I shall have 
you arrested, and if you ever molest me in 
any way, I shall have you locked up for the 
rest of your natural life. There’is a law 
to protect peaceable men from madmen, and 
I shall call upon it rather than submit you 
to ‘the thrashing you so richly deserve. Leave 
this office at once!” 

Clinton’s face had grown gray and rigid. 
He was holding his temper by a violent 
effort. He knew that he must do that for 
Ada’s sake. He knew that if he would defend 
her, he must be upon the ground at all 
times, and he had determined that if it 
were to cost him his life he would do that. 

And in the meantime Clarke was rapidly 
casting his mental eye over the situation. He 
knew @ell that if he allowed Clinton tu 
leave that office, his affair with Ada must 
cease for ever—that Arthur would tell her 
everything—and opposition had but made 
him more determined upon his fiendish pur- 
pose. If he could but get him out of the 
way until afte? the steamer started on Wed- 
hesday, he would win the game—and that he 
had determined he must do, let the con- 
Sequences be what they would. 

It was now within an hour of the time 
when he had promised to call for Ada, and to 
break his word would release her from the 
Promise she had given. If Clinton left that 
office @ free man, he was perfectly certain 
that his opportunity would be lost. 

He had considered the situation rapidly 
but thoroughly, and before Clinton had spoken 





@ single word in reply, Clarke touched the 
bell upon his table. | 


oer 


“Send Eames to me,” he said, hurriedly, 
to the boy who answered the summons, 

The lad looked from one to the other ot 
the two men, with that interest that only boys 
can feel in an affair of that kind, and went 
swiftly upon his errand. : 

Clinton did not understand the Order, but 
stood there still, measuring his antagonist, 
trying to think what was the best course to 
pursue, understanding perfectly that the 
strongest measures must be adopted at once 
if he would save the precious reputation of 
the woman he loved, when the door opened 
again and an officer in full uniform stood 
there beside him. | 

“Eames,” exclaimed Clarke, with a tone of 
triumph but too apparent in his voice, “arrest 
that man. He has made three distinct 
threats against my life. I believe him to be 
a madman, and that it ts unsafe for him to 
be at large. I will follow you at once to 
the station to mike a formal complaint 
against him 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Arthur Clinton knew well that resistatice 
was worse than useless. The officer already 
had his hand upon his shoulder, and after 
one glance in Clarke’s direction, he bowed 
courteously to Eames. 

“Will you come quietly and without force?” 
asked the officer of his prisoner. 

“Certainly,” answered Clinton. 

“Then follow me.” 

Eames left the room and Arthur followed, 
while Olarke only waited sufficiently long a 
time to put on his overcoat and hat, then 
took his way to the station-house. 

In the meantime, he had had time to con- 
sider the situation well. He knew that it 
would require at least an hour or two, if 
not more, for Clinton to furnish the bail that 
would be required to release him from his 
uncomfortable position, and he had determined 
that whatever was to be done with Ada must 
be done in that brief space of time. If he 
could but induce her to leave her present 
quarters and not return to them, he felt sure 
that he could manage the rest well enough 
by leaving the country on a different steamer 
from the one on which he had taken passage. 

There was but one thing for him to do, 
and that was to try. With that thought 
uppermost in his mind, he made his formal 
complaint against Clinton for threatening his 
life, Appointed a lawyer whom he knew well 
and could trust with his fiendish plans to 
look after the matter and keep him locked 
up as long as possible; then, without returning 
to the office, he went to see the friend who 
had already helped him to wreck two women’s 
lives. 

The young reprovate, who was a disgrace to 
his profession, was alone in his office when 
Clarke called, and the two men shook hands 
with each other with a cordiality that the 
warmest friends rarely show. 

“Halloo, Clarke!” he exclaimed, genially. 
“Where have you been keeping yourself of 
late? I have seen nothing of you for ages.” 

“It has been & busy time with me,” an- 
swered Olarke, mopping the perspiration off 
his face, though the day was chill. “I am 
going t6 Italy next Wednesday, and——” 

“Oh!” exclaimed his friend, dryly. “Who 
is the young woman this time?” 

“But——” 

“Oh, I say, come off the perch! ‘We have 
served each other too many times, and know 
too much of each other’s lives for any non- 
sense between us. Come! I am rather in- 
terested. Let me see. Why, bless me, it 
has been six months since I performed my 
last little service for you, and I’ve got the 
clergyman’s outfit yet. ’Pon my soul, you 
have done marvellously well!” 








Clarke did not look in the least annoyed. 
He sat down, looking into Darcy Clenham'’s 
face with an amused smile. He did not 
remove his coat, and held his hat in his 
hand. 

“The fact is, I am rather hard hit this 
time, old man,” he said, lightly. “lt it were 
not for the confounded entanglement that the 
courts refuse to set aside, I actually think 
1 might be mad enough to marry her.” 

“And be sick of your .bargain in three 
months. ‘That would not even last out the 
prescribed limit. Don’t be a calf, my boy. 
The old plan is a good enough one to stick 
to. But who is she, and where is the deed 
to be done?” 

They both laughed, and Clarke replied: 

“She is of an awfully swell family. Her 
father is a millionaire, and she is as pretty 
as a pink and as prudish as a Quakeress. 
The trouble is, there is a confounded fellow 
in love with her who is trying to make 
trouble, and I am afraid he will do it if the 
matter is not consummated at once, so that. I 
can get her out of the way. If she shouid 
ever hear of the legal wife that stands be- 
tween us, my cake would be dough.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T’ve got him locked up for threatening 
my life.” 

“Really? And you can keep him there?” 

“Only temporarily.” 

“Then what is it you propose to do?” 

“Go to her at once and employ your sér- 
vices. I know you will keep your mouth 
shut, and all will be well. I can then get 
her out of town until Wednesday, when we 
start for Italy.” 

“Do you mean that you want me to go 
now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I shall have to go home and get into 
a different rig from this I have on. I don’t 
know of anything that looks less ministerial.” 

“Your costume does smack a trifle more 
loudly of the race-course than the pulpit, 
but the change won’t take long. Get into 
a carriage and drive as fast as you can to 
this address”—giving him a card—“and in 
the meantime I will go up and prepare the 
dear girl for your coming. For Heaven's 
sake, Darcy, don’t let her suspect anything!” 

“You may count upon me, my boy.” 

“Thank you a thousand times. Don't be 
@ moment longer than you can help. And, 
I say, perhaps you had better bring Ted with 
you as a witness. ‘We don’t want to risk any 
dangers. Ta-ta!” 

The two chums shook hands warmly again, 
and Clarke, feeling that a carriage could not 
get him to his destination quickly enough, 
almost ran to the nearest station, took a 
train, and was soon whirling rapidly to the 
home of the woman he was about to so cruelly 
wrong. 

Ada was lying upon a couch as he entered, 
her face pale as death. She was expecting 
him, knowing that he was coming, as she 
believed, to make her his wife, and that bitter 
past in which she had loved was painfully 
alive in her heart. 

Her whole soul was rebelling against the 
union! that was offered her, because she loved 
another, and yet she fully realised she had 
gone too far to withdraw. ‘Her inclination 
one moment was to run away and end all 
her heartaches in death, and then a great 
fear cams over her. She could not. Ske 
must stay and face it out. 

She was trying to’Convince herself that she 
would get over that horrible gnawing pain 
when she was once the wife of another, and 
that other, a man so good and true as James 
Clarke; but it was a difficult undertaking, 
and her very heart seemed to shrink and 
tremble as he stood before her. 

She had half hoped that something might 
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pccur to prevent the marriage, but when he 
came forward with a smile in his eyes:to take 
her ‘to his heart, she knew ‘that the’ hope: was 
useless, A low mean .escaped her ‘lips, 
which reached his ears, but he did not appear 
to have’ heard it, 

“My sweetheart--ny love!” he whispered, 
“vou dot’t know how | have fretted-antchafed 
under the hours that-have kept-mefrom:you; 
but there were so many things oto’ bedone 
that I could not get here: earlier, You do 
not intend to disappoint: me,.do -you,; my 
darling?” 

“No,” «she amswered,. in. a: low tone. 

“And-you do not regret what you lave 
done?” 

She‘hesitated a moment, then:repliedj:slowly: 

“Talon’t know. Don’t ask me nowy-please. 
T have:net deceived you in anything. If have 
not pretended that I am’ worthy ofthe: great 
love you have given me, and you:have seemed 
satisfied. I pray from the -bottom..of my 
soul that it may not. alwaysibe:so, [shall 
try to deserve your love in the -days »that 
are to.come--days which I shall trysto make 
peaceful and happy ones for you. | Hf you 
regret——” 

“T—regret? My only : hope. of -bappiness 
ies'in; you. I am not afraid that amy ‘great 
love will win no return. I shall ‘tegeh-.you 
to love: me, Ada, for the: natural child of a 
passion like mine is reciprocation. ' Darling, 
in a few minutes a clergyman will: be here 
to make, you—my wife. You-will belong to 
me then body and soul. The thought is 
life to me. How pale you ane, amy. sweet 
one, *You are mot well.” 

“Perhaps I am not,” she @uswered, wearily. 
“My -head reels, and there is a. curious 
dimness in my sight, for which IL :cannot 
account,” 

“You need rest. and quiet,” he exclaimed 
soothingly. “I am going to. teke: you. away 
the mement this ceremony \is over, : just out 
into the country a tittle way, where you can 
have the fresh air-and the rest that you are 
craving. I shall arrange everything for our 
Italian; trip, as £ de net intend torhave you 
Dothered witheany of the details of the trip, 
and I-shall feel--quite sure that «my: will is 
law, if yewiare out of the city. Wilk yeu go, 
dear) heart?” 

“You ‘will have the selection of my  resi- 
denee, ‘will you not?” she replied, with: a faint, 
sad smile. 

He kissed her with. enthusiasm as: the deor 
opened to admit ker maid. 

“There is a gentleman, Miss’ Ada, asking 
to see\;you,” she said. 

Olarke turned. quickly. 

“Admit him,” he answered for Ada. 

Jane dooked a triie surprised, ‘but obeyed. 

Dorey Clenham. came quietly and: leisurely 
into the room, dressed ina, suit iof -black, 
his smoothly shaven face causing shim to 
look, more like a, Catholic priest than: any- 
thing-else. And with a respectful «submis- 
sion of manner, Clarke: turned and shook 
hands: -with him. 

“It-is very good ef yeu to beso prompt, 
sir,” he said, formally. “his isthe! lady of 
whem I have spoken to: you. Miss Gray, 
will you permit me to: introduce the; Reverend 
Docter Kent?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Pershaps there had been -few more miser- 
able nights in the , unhappy dife of ‘Philip 
Carr ‘than the one that followed Geraldine 
Brith’s. visit. 

During all the long hours. he sat beside 
his »wife, holding her hand. .in -his,- listening: 
with eager intent tc. every futtering»-bneath 
that, left hor frail. bedy, praying, Heaven to 
spare her life to him swith a desperation: that 
was. pitiable, 





What he bad discovered had but increased 
his love for that. dying, woman, who had. loved 
him..so devotedly, so entirely. He had de- 
eaived: her, but through: it jall ,he -had loved 


ther with a. great, absorbing, love that, purified 


and refined the wrong:dde would ..have given 
up. his*dife and counted: it. no) sacrifice; if by 


so duing: he could:have: undone the. wrong: he 


J 


had ‘committed; but he mew that it was,too 
late-+eternailly too late! 

Aud‘ there owas his. child;;;his;son, lying: in 
the arms of the nurse across;tuenroem. ‘That 
murge was savingohis baby’s life for him, and 


OMiss Gray had:sent her—-Miss Gray, the-one 


person who had come to rftis -relef dn, bis 
terrible extremity, the person ‘to. marom he 
owed everything. 

Whatewas he to do? Dared he,allow that 
dying’ wife to» know of the; fraui:-he -had put 
upon her, in order that he might tell the 
truth and save the father-of the girk who hal 
befriended him? ‘He shivered with -horror .at 
the thought.. 

The grey of approaching day was creeping 
through the dingy windows, but he saw it 
not. He was sitting beside that bedside 
with his miserable, ghastly. face buried. in his 
hands, thinking, thinking -with. a wild despera- 
tion ' that.showed itself even ia the bowed 
attitude, .when the filmy eyes of the. sick 
woman opened and rested upon him. she 
smiled: faintly, as one does at ;a child, then 
put out her hand in a-weak,.groping way 
and placed it upon; his. head. 

He started slightly, then lifted his -head 
gently and. looked at her. - - 

“Do. you feel- better, my darling ?”?:he. asked, 
tenderly. ; 

She still smiled in that indwlgent. sort. of 
way thet a-mother sometimes..dees to her 
favourite -¢hild. 

“Yes, I feel better, dear,” .she answered, 


; faintly. 


“Phank Heaven for -that!” 

She waited for a mement before she spoke 
again, then with a mest apparent effort she 
said, weakly: ; 

“It is cruel to deceive you, rank. It 
is true that I feck better, dear, but,it is enty 
because of ‘the goodness of ‘that, sweet. girl 
who-has brought comfort.to my last-day. 1 
shall not.live, Frank.” 

He shrunk back from her «with a wild: gasp 
that was almost a cry, and she half lifted 
herself) in -bed-in order that:she might touch 


i his cheek. 


“Don’t, dear!” she -whispered,. .hoarsely. 
“Don’t you. know that Heaven knews jbest’? 
It. is the: hour that. is destined. Den’t -make 
one: conmnit sin in this last hour by-rebelling 
against. His will.” 

“But I can’t give you up, Annie!”’. he 
groaned. “I can’t give you up! . L- bave 
leved you. so, my wife. Oh, Aunie! Annie! 
can you ever fergive me?” 

“There. is nothing -to forgive you, Frank. 
Yow have been a good, true husband to me. 
and I have always been grateful fer your 
love. Your past has been a most unhappy 
one, but I have tried to make up: to- you for 
some of the suffering. The greatest comfort 
that I have, dear, is-the knowledge that you 
always Jove me.” 

“I did—I swear it!” he groaned. “There 
was never any weman that was janything tc 
me after I came into your life. I have 
wronged you, dear wife, but before God m: 
heart was as pure where you were-coneerned 
as that of an angel. You «believe that. 


» Annie 7” 


“I know it. I. kaye -noofault to find wit! 
you, dear, -You have been:very good. Yor 
must sot’ fret now that the end is eoming 
but. dive to make a» good oman -of. your son 
¥ou,-promise me that,~ Frank?” 

“T..do,” he whispered. 

“Keep him good and pure; :dear, and make 


him an honour to.you.in the days that are it: 
eome. You; must. be father and mother 
both tohim; very, gentle, very tender, and 
true forthe dead-one’s sake.” 

“Oh, Annie!” 

“Don’t take away. my. courage,, dear, , by 
your despair, .And there is gnother thing |! 
wanted to say to you. Whatever-mi’y com: 
in the future I should like to know that-you 
will be. able to meet it. Keep your honour, 
my husband, ‘first of all. “When you stand 
beside .me in Heaven, I want to be~ abi 
to take your. hand in mine and say: “Mle ‘didi 
his. duty to the last.’” 

He bowed his head and sat there for-some 
time with his. lips touching her hand: He 
felt that he could not darken the last~ hours 
of ‘ber flickering life by telling her the awful 
truth that. seemed to be burning jato his 
soul. He dared not tell her, and the gregtes: 
punishment, tlie greatest curse that Heaven 
could have sent, upon him. was the fact thar 
he must let.her.die in ignorance. He, kvew 
that that secret not shared with the (deat 
would darken all his life, and yct he dared 
not tell her. 

The grey of the morning had passed, and 
a weakling sun was struggling through the 
window when she spoke again. Her voice 
was perceptibly weaker. 

“I should like to say a word of farewe!? 
to the dear girl who has-done so muclr for us, 
Frank,” she said. “‘Fell her ‘that I wil pray 
God, when E-see-him in Heaven, as Fill in 
a little while now, to bless her for ‘what-sl 
has done. If there should ever come a‘ tim 
when you can* befriend her, be of ‘serviee to 
her, do it if it costs you your*life. © 'A»tru 
friend is always needed, even if it be onlyth-- 
friendship. of a fajthful dog. Vind sseme~way 
to repay her the kindness’ that- we owe 
her, dear, and I will bless you as [I ‘ajjvays 
have.” 

She never spoke after that. -“Theybrought 
her baby to her just before the end. came, 
and she smiled faintly and she kissed hin, 
lying in his father’s arms. He gave th, 
baby to the nurse, put his arms abeut the 
woman he loved, and the end came while 
she was lying upon his breast. - Her eyes 
Inoked into his ugtil the film had settled int> 
.the soul. ‘The breath came fainter an! 
weaker, then ceaSed. It was as if a cin. 
‘had fallen into a pleasantly dreaming sleep. 

Philip Carr . laid her back ypon th: 
pillow and looked down.upon her. Big grict 
was too great for tears, He neither sighs? 
nor moaned, but in the great haggard -eres 
there was an expression that caused the nurs: 
to shwider, accustomed_as she was to segues 
of death. 

She went up to him kindly, and placed the 
baby in his arms. 

“Couraige,”- she said, , gently. “She bes 
not left you alone. There .is a graat—noi'k 
for you to accomplish for her sake, qnd yor 
must. ,be . braye.” 

“A great work, to accomplish!” hg mogne:', 
as ha gazéd into. the - wondexsing .baby.eyes. 
“A great work. to accomplish! Oh, Heayen, 
was ever % task set, a father like..this, pejere ¢ 
Do you. kaow, ‘my son—my precious-eRe-th:t 
your unhappy father. must.go andycontess: to 
the world .that -your.dead .mather;was neve’ 
for % single day. in her pure, life.his, wife, in 
order-.that justice..may she done? Vo you 
know what that-avill make ef you,-my key? 
A. great work: -to agcomplish! » Goed@nHeaven: 
And that work will,stamp my; awn sen a—-—” 

He could net speals;the awinl svord. «His 
, lips. avere setins if in death. » He decixed doy 
upon the . child . xith the: ,wild.yeagsniag ot 
mania, apd: the muse quietly. tesk: the: boy 
away. 

He |did not resist. | oHTs:armsi fell helplessly. 
inertlp at his side, aut herstumbieds ntoa ei. 








All the life seemed to have.gone outyof/ bint. 
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‘thinking 
nothing, as dead to all sensibility as was the 
piece of clay upon the bed. 
The nurse ad acininaettanty the tenes) 
She. closed: the glazed eyes and arranged the 


if hevhad wept or moaned she would: not: 


have been startled; reg that stony silence 
frightened) lier. 

She’ stood beside him a placed her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Rouse \ yourself,” she) said,kindly. “Do 
you think this is «what she) would have: de- 
sired? I know your ttouble is a hideous 
one, 'but;'you have not the right ¢o give 
way. If there is: terrible: duty:to perform, 
perform:it bravely, ‘then »bring» your child up 
in the way that when:he hears: of it in the 
days to cume, he will» say, ‘My father may 
have sinned, but he did! his duty nobly.’ It 
rests: with ‘you whether your: son condemns or 
forgives ‘ you,” 

The hunted look returned to Philip Carr’s 
eyes. ‘He listened to her with 2 curious ex- 
pression “until she had finished, then he 
staggered-‘to’ his feet. 

He took up his hat mechanically, then he 
turned to her and held out his hand. 

“Thankyou,” he said,simply. “I shall do) 
it now, 'I- should like to know ‘that: before’ 
the sod covers her I have ‘done what~ sho 
would have wished. I don’t try to say “how 
hard it is, but perhaps it is a just: punishment 
for my sin. Heaven: knows’ best.” 

He staggered ont of thehouse without a 
backward ‘glance. 

pee - | 


CHAPTER X¥XV. 


With weak. and .tottering steps - Philip 
Carr descended ..the Jong flights. of _ stairs 
and staggered into the street. 

His mind seemed to be Almost a blank, 
and he gazed about him stupidly in the glare 
of the early sunshine. He had forgotten 
what he had started out for, and he wandered 
on. and on, thinking nothing, knowing 
nothing. 

When. he eame -to..# recollection of him- 
self the eold air from the river was blowing 
uponn,his face,;,and,-he shivered, not with the 
cold, ;but.-that inner feeling that ‘no words 
could ever describe. 

“I.am only putting off the. inevitable a 
little :lenger,” ‘he said, dully, to .himself, 
as- he stood there. looking.over towards. the 
opposite shore. “I. am only -hesitating td 
faee -@ situation ,that, grows’ more:.dreadful 
with each hour, I must, go now, that I may 
tell, her it. is done before they take her from 
me: for ever, Oh, Heaven! the punishment 
of: my sin.,is,greater than I can. bear!” 

‘He. steed there again .for some time. in 
silence, | then he. turned slowly and: wandered 
back again. His brain was clearing a trifle, 
— he knew.-what it: was that he ought to 
0. 

He remembered ‘the name that Geraldine 
Prith<had spoken. In fact, it) hadiwepeated 
itself over:andover again in his brain until 
itchad:seemed: burned there with a red-hot iron. 
Oscar!:Gray! -'That::was the ‘name she had 
said—the name: of| Ada’ Gray’s father, the 
name of the man whem Winiired, his wife, 
Was supposed to have: married. .He. shivered 
ashe vthought iof that! depraved creature 
being his legal wife, while that pure dead 
thing ‘that lay ‘there upon that! bed. where he 
had ‘left her’ was /nothing—nothing but the 
love’‘of his’ life, the woman whom the had 
Wronged but adored. 

“Hei went «into: ashop nd looketl over a 
directory: 'Onee: or stiwiée he forgot “what 
he wasodving, anit his eyes: avandered: about 





in the sunlight; but he recalled himself with 
a horrible shudder, and leoked again. 

He found it at last, and fearing to ‘trust 
to his memory, he wrote the address upon a 
slip of paper: and left the shop. 

The distance was long, but he walked it, 
Gnd stopped before the house, a great, mas- 
sive building of brown stone, ‘trembling so 
that hecould hardly stand. There were deep 
lines under his haggard eyes, and a whiteness 
about the lips that was ghastly. He paused 
only @ moment to look at the number, to 
meke sure there was no mistake, then: very 
slowly and painfully he mounted. the: steps. 

It wis about ten o’clock, and -the:-servant 
looked at-him in some surprise: as his ring 
was answered. 

“Is Mr. Gray at home?” he asked, in a 
trembling tone, 

“He has not finished his breakfast yet,” 
answered the servant. 

“Then I will wait. It is a matter of im- 
portance, and I must not leave until I have 
seen him.” 

“Very well, ‘sir; come this way.” 
The ‘servant led the way to the library. 
“Will you state your business?” he asked. 


“No,” replied Dene, wearily;, “it is a 


personal matter. He would not know my 
name if he heard it. Just say it is a matter 
of importance.” 

The servant closed the door and left ‘him. 

At another time the elegance with ‘which 
he found himself surrounded: would have ap- 
pealed to Philip Cart’s artistic taste, ‘but 
he saw nothing of it then. He sat down 
and leaned his head upon his hand de- 
jectedly, raising it only »~when: he heard the 
sweet tones of a woman’s voice singing a 
little aria as she came through the hall. 

Philip Carr started up: The lethargy 
had ‘fied. A ‘dark, passionate look “burned 
in his eyes, a cruel flush dyed his: ipale 
cheeks. He stood with his eyes: fixed upon 
the door until it sweng open and :shersteod 
there before. him. 

It was she indeed, not a day older appa- 
rently than in thet cold time when she -had 
stood beside ‘him as his -wife and he had 
believed ‘that: he was the happiest man under 
Heaven. 

She was more beautiful now than then, 
perhaps; but the memory of that dead face 
upon the pillow returned to him—the memory 
of all the sweet days that that dead woman 
had brought him. ‘He recalled that, because 
of that ‘beautiful cre&ture who stood there, 
his son—Annie’s son—was an outcast, and he 
could ‘have throttled her where she stood. 

He seemed to hear her voice as one’ hears 
a call through the rushing of mighty ‘raters, 
but still her words penetrated his brain. 

“You wished to see my husband,” she-said. 
“He is very busy ‘this morning, and has 
asked me to be his deputy. Will you ‘state 
your business to me? 

He took @ step forward, and stood: where 
the light fell full upon him. 

“Winifred,” he said, hoarsely. “is it possi- 
ble’ that you do not know me?” 

Her face became ‘livid. Every particle 
of life seemed suddenly to have deserted. her, 
and yet she neither cried out nor moaned. 
Not @ sound escaped her rigid lips. 


“Winifred, don’t you know me?” he re 


peated. 

“Yes,” she gasped, hoarsely. “How did 
you find me?” 

“Geraldine told me,” . he replied, some-of the 
fierce ‘flush dying out of his cheeks and a 
sort of faintness coming over him. 

*Ourse her!” ‘whispered Winifred, below 


‘her ‘breath. 


“Hush!” exclaimed Dene, authoritatively. 
“She did only right. Geraldine is a great 
senled, noble woman. She wished to sav 
you from further sin~she wished ‘to save 





the innocent ones who are suffering through 
both of us—and she came to me. She knew 
that I would speak out, even though my 
heart broke in the speaking, anil she did not 
judge me ill.” 

“You mean that you are here to speak?” 

“Yes.” 

“That you will tell my husband—the’ world 
—the ‘miserable truth that binds me to you?” 

“ Yes: ” 4 

“But the proofs?” 

“Are ail in my hands and incontrovertihid.” 

They stood there facing each cther, she 
with her hands wrung ‘together in mute terror. 
She saw by the man’s stern, set face ‘that 
he meant what he said—that the’ time of 
her exposure was at hand. 

It was especially hard upon her, as: suc- 
cess and the accomplishment of her évery 
hope ‘had seemed just within her grasp. A 
revkless desperation seized her, yet she 
realized in the same moment that ‘if’ she 
would do anything’ to prevent the’ exposure, 
She must act wisely and carefiilly. 

She thought for some time before she 
spoke ; then she teok a step forward. in his 
direction. 

“Philip,” she said, with wonderful quict, 
“there is no reason why you and I should 
quarrel. I confess frankly that in the old. 
days I, did not use you-well. I confess that 
E wronged and deceiyed you. I am not going 
to profess now that I loyed you and was tured 
from you, because that would ‘be utterly, 
false, and you would know it. I did not love 
you, though I believed ‘that I did at the time 
we were married. ‘But that is all past and 
Zone. ‘We have ail sinned, and perliaps we 
have each suffered sufficiently for the Wins 
we have committed. Therefore, let the past 
be dead, and judged by ‘the Judge of the dead. 
Why need you seek to ruin me?” 

“I do not. WHeven ‘knows I have reason 
enough to despise you; but I ‘have come 
here to seek no revenge. I simply’ want 
justice to be done.” 

“And.in order to effect justice you pro- 
pose to fen the truth to the whole world?” 

“Tt do. ” 

She hesitated for.a moment; then she went 
on, even more quietly: 

“You ara not a rich man.” 

“No.” 

“In fact, you are a very poor mean.” 

“_e.” 

“Why should it continue like that? T have: 
wealth, and, after all, that is the only thing 
worth’ living for in life. You have had 
taste of poverty; one can tell that from your 


appearance, and it must have madé @ sensibie 
~“man of you. ‘Why will you not accept an 


annuity from me? “You may name the sum 
yourself, and I will pay it as regularly as 
the ‘ddy arrives, if you will but consent to 
keep my secret.” 

The proposition had no power to anger 
him. He simply shook his head, 

“Your whole fortune would not. tempt 
me,” ,he. said, dully. “There is nothing 
that could .keep mo silent now. I. owe . it 
to Ada Gray, to her father, and to Arthur 
Clinton that I should speak.” 

Her face coloured darkest crimson; her 
hand clenched fround a sharp paper-cutter 
that lay upon the table. Every clemené.of 
the tigress was aroused within her. She 
took one, step towards him, her countegance 
grown hard and crucl.as that of a fiend, 

“You .are determined that you. will .tell 
Arthur Clinton that I am not his wife?” 
she hissed, through her set teeth. 

“F am determined,” 

“Then——” 

She did not finish.the sentence, ‘but lifted 
the paper-cutter in her hand and ;aimed: 3 
swift blow at his throat. 
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He made no movement to parry it, ind the 


knife fell. 





1° CHAPTER XXVI. 

* The knife fell with that curious, dull sound 
that always follows the incision of a sharp 
instrument into fiesh. The eyes of the 
Tigress blazed with frightful fury. She drew 
the kuife from the wound as sharply as she 
had thrust it there, bub not before the warm, 
‘crimson blood from ‘her victim’s throat had 
stained her hand and the sleeve of her white 
morning gown to its own gruesome colour. 

The blood gushed in a hot stream over 
her, and she fell back, horrified at her own 
act, ever before her victim had fallen at her 
feet. 

She gazed about her wildly, evidently in 
that very first awful moment meditating es- 
cape; but a hideous paralysis had come over 
her, and while her mental faculties remained 
peculiarly alive, her frozen limbs refused to 
do her bidding. 

In those frightfuit seconds that followed, 
her eyes wandered back to the face of the 
man who lay there. His eyes were open and 
staring up at her. The blood from the wound 
in his throat had made a little pool, and was 
slowly trickling towards her in a little irregu- 
lar stream, like the licking out of a deadly 
Serpent’s tongue. 

The fascination of a bewildering terror was 
upon her. She neither moved nor stirred, 
but stood there staring. Every element of 
the tigress was gone, and only the fear of 
the murderess remained. 

She did not hear the door open. She 
did not even know when Oscar Gray sprang 
into the room. She did not see the wild ex- 
pression of absolute terror with which he 
regarded the scene for one hideous moment, 
but she was recalled to herself by feeling his 
iron grasp upon her arm, that even mnder 
the awful numbness that had come upon her 
hurt her physically. 

She raised her eyes, and a lon#, quivering 
shudder passed over her. A slight colour 
flew into the ghastly face. Her hand, her 
arm, the knife, were red with blood. 

“What does it mean?” he gasped, brokenly, 
his own lips and face whiter than those of 
the man upon ‘the floor. 

“I don’t know!” she faltered, speaking 
with @ painful effort. “I—found him—like 
this—when I entered.” 

“You lel” he cried, with his iron grasp 
still upon her wrist. “Look at that!” 

He pointed with dramatic indication to the 
blood stains upon her, and the knife still 
wet in her hand, then fiung her violently 
from him and rang the bell fiercely. 

Regardless of the blood with which he 
was surrounded, Oscar Gray sank upon his 
Imees beside the wounded man, and hastily 
but critically examined the cut. He was 
determining in his mind some way to stop the 
flow of blood, when the servant entered. 

“Go for the nearest doctor, quick!” he 
cried, almost savagely. “Don’t lose an 
instant. This man may die before you can 
Teturn.” 

He did not glance in the direction of Wini- 
fred, but she heard the terrible words that 
he had spoken. She dropped the knife ‘nd 
fell into a chair, all the indescribable terror 
of the murderess fully alive in her heart. 

Hastily using every measure that lay in 
his rower to stop that death-dealing stream 
of crimson, Oscar Gray turned when he had 
dohe all that he could do and faced his sup- 
posed wife. 

“Why have you done this?” he demanded, 


“I—I——” she stammered, .Lnt could get 


“Do you know that you hive killed this 





man, and that you will be hanged?” he de- 
manded, with almost cruel insistence. “ What 
have you to say in justification?” 

Another man might have been sorry for 
the look in her face and had compassion upon 
her, but not so Oscar Gray. He was a stern 
and cruel man, but not a murderer. 

She saw that the time for lying had passed. 
She half arose from the chair into which 
she had fallen, and with her glassy eyes 
fixed upon his, she answered in a hoarse 
whisper: 

“T did it because he goaded me to madness. 
I did it because he stood there before me, 
threatening to make known to all the world the 
secrets of my past life, and refused to have 
his silence purchased with money.” 

Osear Gray stood there stonily. His eyes 
were fixed upon her, but he evidently did 
not see her. He was thinking deeply. 

He was a proud man—a man to whom a 
confession of error was the severest punish- 
ment that could come. His marriage, the 
belief in the great power of possession, had 
rather cooled hr infatuation, and he had 
already begun to see some of the claws oi 
the wild beast in her nature; so that, insteait 
of wishing to screen her from the shame and 
suffering her act entailed, he wanted to 
witness her agony. 

In that moment he loathed her. He was 
disgusted, and it seemed to him that every 
throb of love that had ever entered his heart 
for her ‘had suddenly turned to the bitterest 
hatred. 

Yet she was his wife. 

He started, almost in terfor, as he thought 
of that. This was the woman for whom he 
had turned his daughter out of doors! This 
was the woman for whom he had sinned be- 
yond forgiveness. 

Verily, vengeance was swift and sure! 

He felt that he never had loved her—that 
the infatuation that hlled his soul, to the 
exclusion of every other thought, at one time, 
had been the vilest, wildest, most morbid, and 
debauched mania that had ever entered his 
life. 

He hated, despised, cursed, the cringing 
thing that sat before hii there; yet, at the 
same moment, he remembered that she was 
his wife, and that he must protect her. 

There was nothing ever any more bitter 
than that reflection. He could have killed 
her, by preference, where she sat; yet his 
voice was singularly quiet as he exclaimed: 

“Go to your room and remove those stains. 
Take care that no one sees you, and be sure 
that you do it well. If you have had the 
strength to do a deed like this, you will 
surely have the strength to remove the traces 
of your guilt without assistance. Now go!” 

She arose and tottered towards the door. 
She seemed to understand that everything 
was done and over for ever between her and 
Oscar Gray, but mentally she was too much 
stunned to quite comprehend the situation es 
it was. 

She dragged herself from the room, never 
pausing to question his will, and up the flight 
of stairs that seemed endless. She shut her- 
self in her own room and locked the door, 
then, with a curiously mechanical movement, 
she removed her gown. 

She stood there gazing fixedly down upon 
the hideous stains that were dry now, and in 
the darkened surface she seemed to read 
what the future held for her. 

A horrible shiver passed over her. She 
crouched down upon the floor, her glassy 
eyes never leaving the blood-stains, and her 
whole miserable past seemed to pass before 
her, like the successive pictures of a panorama. 

She went over it all, every wretched scene 
of sin and shame, and then, in its own suc- 
cession, the thought of Arthur Clinton came. 

That was the one love of her life! 





She believed that she had made a new 
.mpression upon his heart, in these late days, 
and as a thought came to her, she dropped 
the gown she held, and a slight colour leaped 
into her quivering lips. 

“If IT could only Se him before he hears 
‘t this thing!” she whispered, hoarsely. “if 
i could only persuade him to take me away! 
‘here might be hope of my being a good 
woman in the days to come. ‘There would 
be salvation in it. At least, I can try. I 
would pray if I were not afraid. Oh, if I 
can but succeed!” 

She sprung up, cut the sleeve hastily from 
her gown, and destroyed it. Ske quickly 
removed every evidence of her guilt, so far 
as its own trace was concerned; then she 
dressed herself for the street. 

She covered her face with a heavy veil, 
then swiftly descended the stairs. , 

As she was passing the library, that 
desire which she had no power to control 
prompted her to look in and take a last 
view of the scene—to discover, if possible, 
what was going on in there. She did not 
pause to analyse her inclination, to decide 
whether it was right or wrong, but pushed 
the door open noiselessly and looked in. 

There were a number of men in the room 
—she did not pause to see who—but they 
were all talkmg at onte and excitedly, yet 
above the babble the sound of one man’s 
voice came to her, a man evidently in 
authority. 

“Who has done this thing, Mr. Gray?” 
he cried. “And why?” 

For a moment her heart stood still in 
terror, then gave a great bound as she ‘heard 
Oscar Gray reply, slowly: 

“I did, for reasons which I shall state when 
necessity requires.” 

That was all. 

With a repressed cry of thanksgiving she 
turned and fled from the house. 


—_—-—— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Winifred did not pause to secure @ car- 
riage. In fact, it seemed to her as if in- 
activity at that time would have been an 
impossibility. She walked with a rapidity 
that attracted some attention from the other 
pedestrians; but she was not in the least 
aware of it, nor would she have cared had she. 
been. 

She did not seem to be thinking; her brain 
was too much benumbed for that; but she 
had already decided, in a vague sort of way, 
what she was going to do; and when she 
inquired for Arthur Clinton at his own door, 
her voice was as quiet as if she had simply 
pronounced the name of a woman friend. 

She was informed by the servant that-Mr. 
Clinton had come in but a moment before; 
and without any apparent haste she took 
her card-case from. her pocket, and selected 
one. 

She walked into the parlour and sat down 
to wait, her face pale and cold as if 
cut from marble. She had removed her 
veil, and her great, glowing eyes were 
fixed upon the door as he entered. 

She observed, without being aware of it 
almost, that he was ghastly in his pallor, and 
as he entered the room he took out his watch 
and glanced at it hastily. 

“Why have you come here?” he demanded, 
angrily. “Did I not tell you never to do 
so?” 

“Yes,” she answered, dully. “But this 
was forced upon me, Arthur. I was com- 
pelled to come, and you will forgive me when 
I have told you all.” 

“But I have not time to listen!” he cried 
impatiently. “J have sent for a friend, 


whom I am expecting a any moment, upon 
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business of the most vital importance, and 
I could not pay the attention to you that 
any story you might have to tell would 
require. I cannot see you now.” 

She rose slowly and placed her hand upon 
his Srm, her eyes lifted pleadingly to his, 
her lips trembling not altogether with affec- 
tation. 

“But you must, Arthur!” she exclaimed, 
earnestly, yearningly. “You must! Let 
me stay until your friend comes.’ I promise 
you that he shall not see me; I promise you 
that I will do anything that you may desire, 
if you will only hear me. You are the only 
friend I have in the world, badly as you 
think I have treated you; and I beg of 
you, if only out of common humanity, to 
listen to me, and, at least, advise me.” 

“I your only friend?” he cried. “Where 
is the man whom you have called your hus- 
band?” 

“That name is dead to me, unless you 
will allow me to use it to you again as I did in 
the old, sweet days which were the only 
ones in which I ever really lived. Arthur, 
I could bear it no longer; I have told Oscar 
Gray all!” 

“What?” 

“Oh, forgive me! I could not endure 
it! There was madness in further conceal- 
ment. Can’t you see? I won’t plead that 
it was my love for you alone that did it; 
but you had opened my eyes so cruelly to 
the truth that I could bear it no longer.” 

“And Gray?” 

“Don’t ask me of him; my conscience is 
on fire. But, Arthur, can’t you see, dear, 
that it was for the best? He would never 
have allowed his daughter to have returned 
home while I remained, Hnd I could not 
keep her away longer.. Listen, Arthur: I 
have caused inquiries to be made for her 
of late, and I have discovered that she was 
working for a living that did not come to 
her easily. Ada Gray, the millionaire’s 
daughter, as a reporter, at a beggarly salary, 
on a newspaper! I found that she was living 
almost in penury, and I could not bear to 
know that I had been the cause of it all. I 
went to her father, and upon bended knee 
I besought him to take her back. He re- 
fused. Then I asked him to send her money 
anonymously. He ‘refused that ds well 
Then, in desperation, I told him the truth. 
I showed him how it was crvel and bitterlv 
wicked to make her suffer because of me— 
the most unworthy wretch that the world 
held. I thought I should go mad, Arthur; 
but justice had to be done at lust,-and I 
have done it.” 

“You have told him all?” 

“Everything.” 

“Even to your connection with—me?” 

“Even to that, Arthur.” 

He groaned. For a moment all Strength 
Seemed to have deserted him. He leaned 
heavily Ggainst the door for support, and 
clesed his eyes for a little while, as if he 
would thereby shut out even from mental 
vision the sight of Ada Gray when she 
should hear of his dishonour. 

Winifred crept up to him, and gently, 
caressingly, touched his face with the tips 
of her soft fingers. 

“Can you forgive me, Arthur?” she whis- 
pered, 

He shuddered at the sound of her voice, 
the touch of her hand; then slowly opened 
his eyes. 

He staggered to a chair and sat down, 
while she knelt beside him, drooping like a 
fading lily. 

_She did not offer to put her hand upon 
him again, but sat there in a position that 


would have touched even a stronger man’s 
heart. ; e 





“It was best, I suppose,” he groaned. 
“There is no reason why one should always 
live in sin because it has begun. Since the 
horrible, ghastly act has been committed, 
there was nothing to do but right the 
wrong so far as lay in your power. But it 
is bitterly hard to bear!” 

“I thought you would siy that,” she 
whispered, humbly. “i thought that I was 
acting as you would have had me do, and 
that reflection comforted me. It reunites 
that father and daughter.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“I had his assurance.” 

“And you have parted for ever?” 

“For ever.” 

“What shall you do now?” 

She hung her head for a moment, then 
answered, almost inaudibly: 

“Hefiveri only knows. I do not.” 

He started up fiercely. 

“Go into some other man’s life and break 
his heart and wreck his home!” he cried, 
savagely. “Go out to begin your cursed 
work again!” 

She started up and threw her hands about 
his am convulsively. 

“Qan’t you see that that never could be 
possible again?” she cried, her voice breaking 
in her earnestness. “Why should I have 
deliberately given up Oscar Gray if that had 
been true? Cannot you look into my face 
and understand that all that was cruel and 
wicked his gone out of my life for ever? 
Oh, Arthur! why won’t you try to trust me 
just a little? I don’t ask you to take me 
back as your wife! I don’t ask you to 
allow me to be anything to you beyond your 
friend; but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t shut 
me out from your friendship! You have 
shown me the new life As you value the 
soul that you have given back to me, don’t 
shut me out from it now. I am only 
pleading for your friendship, Arthur, for a few 
grains of comfort that can be derived from 
your society. Only grant me that, Arthur, 
and I shall ask Heaven's blessing upon you 
to the last day of my life.” 

He had leaned forward and covered his 
face with his hands. He was suffering as 
he had rarely ever suffered in his life, for, 
strangely enough, he had not the remotest 
doubt of the fruth of what she had said to 
him. He believed in the sincerity of her 
reperftance, and a great pity for her had 
been born in his already overcharged heart. 

He thought he saw a bitter duty before 
him. It was the wildest, craziest idea to 
which the brain of man ever gave birth, but 
in his terrible bereavement at the impossi- 
bility of a reconciliation with Ada, he thought 
he saw what it was, thaf God had sent him 
as a just punishment for his deception. He 
must take that woman, Winifred ‘I'revor, 
into his life again. Not as his wife!—no, 
never that! But he niust watch over her. 
He must guard her. He must look upon 
her as he would upon a frail and fallen sister 
who had a right to demand his protection 
to the last. 

(7 be continued.) 








LOVE’S ENDLESS STORE. 
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(Continued from page 105.) 

“Oh, it is worth being lonely and miserable, 
just to learn afterwards how good it is to be 
happy.” 

In the afternoon she walked with Decima 
—who now was quite restored to health— 
to the village school, where Miss Wantage 
met them warmly and gladly displayed all 
the conveniences of the little compact house, 





and then they had the night in which to 
discuss their plans. But for her uncertainty 
regarding Ruy, Mamie would have been very. 
happy in the short days that followed; but 
at the close of a fortnight she grew restless, 
and began to insert advertisements in the 
daily papers, telling hér qualifications for 
this or that situation, and asking only a 
moderate salary in return for her services. 

It was now November, and dreary enough, 
even at Dynaston. Mamie felt depressed 
and languid as she sat with Decima in the 
little back-parlour Mrs. Jepson had allotted 
them. Her work had-fallen from her hands, 
and her eyes were looking dreamily into the 
fire, when the door was opened, and their 
hostess announced: 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss Mamie.” 

In the doorway stood a _ spruce-looking 
man, verging on forty. He had keen blue 
eyes, and fair hair, just turning grey. As 
Mamie rose he said, in a quick, but not 
unkindly way: 

“I am addressing Miss Naomi Hay?” 

She bowed, wondering what his érrand 
could be. 

“I am Lord Sandhurst’s ambassador; he has 
sent me to beg you will let bygones be by- 
gones, and accompany me to Sandhurst 
House. I am Doctor Ryehouse, bis son’s 
medical attendant, and I have advised that 
Mr. Sandhurst’s least wish shall be gratified. 
He is seriously ill. I rely upon you to work 
his cure. Steady, do not faint.” 

“TI shall not faint; I am ready to go with 
you when you will.” 

“Thank you, we will start at once.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Doctor Ryehouse was very kind to his 
charge, providing her with wraps and maga- 
zines; at one station where they stayed for 
ten minutes he procured a glass of sherry, 
which he compelled her to drink, being a 
masterful man. And her quiet way of re- 
ceiving his news, her wonderful fortitude 
under this unexpected blow, won his respect 
and liking; so that when finally she had suffi- 
ciently recovered her ordinary manner to 
ask: “Will you tell me alf the trvth, if 
you please?” he was quite ready to answer 
her. 

“I suppose you know already Mr. Sand- 
hurst was invalided home after Pel-el-Kebir; 
well, he was supposed to be doing finely, 
but suddenly he contracted a fever, and 
things looked hopeless enough.. Professor 
Harley was watching the case, I was his 
colleague, and presently through the patient's 
ramblings wo gathered there was someone 
he wished to see, someone he apostrophised 
—forgive me—as Mamie. All efforts to 
quiet him filed, and I begin to see a 
nethod in his madness. So I attacked Lord 
Sandhurst upon the subject; after some 
hesitation he told me all your story; he said 
also that you had vowed never to enter his 
doors save at his special request. He asks 
you to go to him now as his daughter. Poor 
old fellow! if I read your character aright 
you will not be hard upon him; he is weak, 
and full of fancied ailments, but he would 
have been a better man if he had been lucky 
enough to win a better wife. The affection 
he has now developed towards his heir is 
wonderful and pathetic to see. If—remem- 
ber that while there is life there is hope— 
Ruy Sandhurst dies the estates piss to a 
distant relative who once did Lord Sandhurst 
a& most bitter wrong; naturally, the thought 
is horrible to him. I believe he is heartily 


sorry now that he ever opposed his son’s - 


wishes; I am quite sure he is ready to wel- 
come you “most heartily. Now try to rest, 
the journey is a long one.” i 
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Bt 4 nce 

With that he sank back into his seat, anu 
apparently lost himself in the colymns of 
his paper; but really he was watching Mamie 
covertly, and thinking what @ charming wife 
she would make Ruy. “What idiots the Sand- 
hursts had been to oppose the young man’s 
choice. “There is plenty of grit in her,” 
he. thought, “and°a womanly heart to hoot.” 

It had long been dark when they reached 
their destination; but the Sandhurst carriage 
was waiting them, and a gorgeous!y-attired 
servant approached with the message, “My 
lord regretted extremely that his own il- 
health, and his son’s precarious condition 
prevented ‘him from paying dve- honour to 
Miss Hay, and he hoped that she would 
because of these things, forgive his seeming 
negligence.” ‘ 

Then they were driven along the dark 
Lincolnshire road fer about three miles, 
when suddenly they came in full view of the 
house, the windows of whieh were ablaze 
with lights. Doctor Ryehouse sprang out 
as they reached the Hall, and assisting Mamie 
to alight, led her forward. <A feeble; tottering 
old man came at once to meet them, and 
waiting for no introduction, took Mamie’s 
hands in his trembling ones. 

“Welcome, my dear, you bring life to him, 
and hope to my -poor old heart. Forgive 
and forget, and let us be -happy together.” 

“With all my heart,” she answered, frankly, 
and lifting her face to his, kissed him. It 
was so long since anyone bad shown him so 
much kindness that Jus eyes filled, and he 
muttered: 

“IT have been @ silly old man, a silly old 
man; I might have been happy, but I would 
not—but now you have come, my dear, all 
that shall be altered.” 

+ * * . o 

“Mamie! Mamie!” moaned the snfferer, 
tossing to and fro, “Mamie, my beloved, why 
are you always so quiet and cold to me 
now? Why don’t you smile as you used? 
Have they hurt you, my pretty one? Ah! 
she is gone again! She never stays with 
me now! They have driven her away, my 
little love, my pretty love!” 

The girl bent over her lover, laying her 
white, coo] hand upon his fevered brow. 

“T am with you now,” she said; in such 
soft, yet clear tones they seemed to pieree 
his clouded brain, “and, please Heaven, Ruy, 
I ‘will never leave you any more.” 

Then she kissed him as’she sat down be- 
side him, and prepared for the work which 
lay before her. 

“He is not often thus,” said Lord Sand- 
Inirst, hovering miserably about. “Yesterday 
he was quite conscious, and asked me to 
send for you; it was then I determined, my 
dear, to cast myself upon your: mercy. I 
feel quite sure that your coming will bring 
good Juck, and probably -to-morrow he will 
recognise you.” 

In this he proved a true prophet. ‘As the 
morning advanced the tired eyelids opened 
consciously upon the world; ‘but so feeble 
was Ruy that he did not even wonder that 
Mamie was beside him, or ask how she 
ceme there. But his pale wan face was irradiated 
with a smile of love, and with weak fingers 
he fondled the white hand which lay upon 
the coverlet. 

From that hour he began to mend, end 
although too weak for speech, Mamie under- 
stood all that he would have said, and was 
content. Slowly he crept back to life and 
strength, and the girl became possessed with 
a great shyness when left with him, which 
seemed to raise a barrier between them. 

It was all so strange, this being with the 
man she loved, to whom she had been be- 
trothed but a few short hours when their 
terrible parting came; and Ruy realized: this, 





but was fully determined to make. her sur- 


render a second time “when he was about 
again.” 

' His first. Journey downstairs -was~ taken 
early in February, and Lord Sandhurst—who 
had now become sincerely attached to Mamie 
—gave the young. couple every opportunity 
to arrange matters: to’ their mutual -satis- 
faction. 

Ruy “was seated in an-easy chair ‘before 
the fire, Mamie -was~ most industricusly 
stitching by a distant windew, when‘the young 
man said, plaintivety: 

“Don’t you think I feel very lonely on 
this great Sahara of a heath?’ Won't you 
come a little nearer, ‘Mamie?’ 

“TI cannot see elsewhere; and Iam working 
against time.” 

“What are you making?” 

“Tidies for the bazaar.” 

“I wish you would come and ‘tidy my 
pillows, I am losing them,” he answered, as 
he adroitly allowed one to fall to the: ground. 

With a sigh of ‘affected self-pity “Mamie 
rose to do his bidding, when he deftly pos- 
sessed himself of one white hand, -whilst he 
said: 

“Do you know you have not kissed -me 
yet?” 

“Why should 
averted face. 

“Because you loved me once, .and I hope 
you love me now; if you don’t IE had better 
have died, because, oh, Mamie, my darting! 
you are more than all the world to me.” 

“Perhaps,” she hesitated; “you are thinking 
it is your duty to say’ this, “because—once 
we fancied we cared for each other.” 

“Tt was anything but fancy to me. Look 
at me squarely, and tell me if you can, sweet- 
heart, that I am less to you now than on the 
day we said good-bye.” 

Then the sweet frankness of her natnre 
conquered ail her natural coyuetry and love 
of teasing. 

“You are more to me now than ever,” 
she said, earnestly. “When I read that you 
were wounded I was like one gone mad with 
grief.” 

“Stoop nearer; after that confession you 
deserve a. kiss, My dear, my dear, you have 
made me a very happy man, but I am not 
quite satisfied yet.” 

“What more do you desire?” 

“To call you wife. “ When shall that be, 
Mamie?” 

“Tf I confessed I love you I did not say 
[ would marry you.” 

“But the one thing implies the other; and 
now I haye you once again I never will let 
you go—I cannot do without you.” 

“Well, that being the case,” she answered, 
with a pretty pretence at vexation, “I hive 
no alternative. It is not a matter of feeling, 
but of principle with me, not to hurt another’s 
susceptibilities. If it rested with anyself I 
should certainly refuse to link my lot to that 
of ‘that wretched Sandhurst boy.’ ” 

“Stay and be punished, you witch,” and 
then as she nestled close by his side the 
silence of the room was only disturbed by 
their whispered words of love. 

* * * * * 


Well, they were martied, and Decima did 


I?” she answered, with 


not supply the place Miss Wantage 
left vacant. She is an _ honoured 
and beloved member of the Sandhurst 


household; and, thanks to her genial in- 
fluence, his lordship is fast losing his vale- 
tudinarian habits. The Jepsons, you may be 
sure, have comé in for a share of Mamie’s 
good fortune. Mr. Verrinder has leng ago 
outlived the shock to his affections; and Mamie 
—well, in fashionable: circles it is said that 
the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Sandhurst are 
@ model married coupk, who live only in 
and for each other. 
F THE END. 


| Tsold you the other day?” 


usless he retracts his words.” 
slidshe say?” «Knowles: “He said I was net to 








FACETIA. 


Onz of the hardest things to prove to a man js 
that he is a fool and ceesn’t know it, 

Wuy.jia.ap author the.most peculiar of animals ? 
Because his tale comes out of his head. 

First Passenger on Steamer: “ Are ye sick, 
Thomas?” “Second ‘Passenger (faintly): “‘D’ye 
think I’m doing this for fur?” 

“T pon’t think——” began Howell’ Gibbon. 
“So I have heard,” quickly responded the crucl 
girl. 

Winks : “ What's the best thing to do when 
you spill.a cup of tea on a lady’s dress ?” Jinks: 
“Run,” 

WHEN a woman makes up her mind to marry a 
man there is no escape for him except to marry 
some other woman. 

Too Orp To BE Foorep.—“ You are the only 
girl Lever loved.” ‘Then we had better part, I 
don’t want tu marry a freak.” 

Somg men are so Iycky that they coul@n’t {a1} 
overboard without being pulled up with their 
pockets full of fish. 

SHE (dreamily): “Just think of it, we are to 
be married a month from to-day.” He: “We! 
let’s be happy while we can.” 

CARLYLE says, “ Laughter means sympathy. 
This ‘Will bring comfort to the man who has in- 
advertently trodden on an orange peel. 

First Poor Man (born poor): “It takes money 
to make money.” Second Poor Man (born rich) : 
“Yes, and it takes meney to lose money.” 

Lost ’em Bots.—“ Pity a poor orphan, sir.” 
“Have you no father or mother?” “No sir ; 
they were divorced last year.” 

An exchange wauts to know—“ What are our 
young men coming to?” Coming to see our 
girls of course. 

Frrst Pauper ,at CHaArity Dryer (to lady 
assistant): “’Ere, young woman, jest give the 
lady next to me some more puddin’, will yer ?” 

Inquisitive Party: “ And do you go up that 
ladder all day long?” “Pat: “No, sor ; half «i 
the time Oi come dows.” 

He: “Do you thivk it possible for 1 man to 
love two women?” She: “Not if either ci 
them should find it aut.” 

Moruer (anxiously): “I trust™ young . Mr. 
Brown will not loze his train ; he ought really to 
start soon.” Bobby: “ He can’t get away, ma > 
sister’s sitting on him.” 

CLERK: “ How did that moth mixture go that 
Customer : “ Like 
hot cakes. The moths won't eat anything 
else.” 

“Jack, proposed to me last evening,” said 
Maud to Kate in a burst of confidence, “Did 
he?” Kate exclaimed. ‘“ He does that sort of 
thing so well, I think ; don’t you ?” 

Sze: “I wonder why it is that women are not 
as great poets as men are?’ He? “That's en 
easy one. The muse is a-woman and it takes 
man to-manage her.” 

PHysictans say it is not healthy to sleep in 
the daytime. ‘That is why the baby which i« 
taken to church never gees to sleep, It knows 
what is good for its health, 

He: “That -was a very funny thing about 
Mrs. Parvenue.” She: “What was that!” 
He : “ Why, she-went into a carriage shop aud 
wanted to buy acarte-de visite. 

A GERMAN life insurance company called “Tie 
Lebensverrsicherungsgesellsehaft ” complains bit- 
terly of the irregularity of the post. Yet ene 


would think it -had all its letters. 


‘Kisowies : “Two weeks’ ‘holiday; my bey! 
But I won’t go back to work for Bullion agam 
Bowle: “ What 


come back after the two weeks were.over.” , 

Mrs. Sunrson : “My Clara is an awfully ¢eli- 
eate gitl ; she can’t staud anything.” | Mrs. Von 
Blumer : ‘either can my Maud. She put on 


a sailor hat the other day and it made her» sea- 
sick.” 
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SOCIETY. 


PETER THE GREAT married a peasantgirl. 


Tue helmet of Richard JI, weighs twenty-five 
pounds, 


NAPOLEON THE GREAT was a Mason, 
raised at Malta, 1798. 


THE Duehess off Edinburgh, with her elder 


He was 


daughters, isisbortlysexpectedyim, London fora. 


short stay. 


THE Duke of Commaught has resumed his mili- 
tary command at Portsmouth. The Duke has 
quite recovered from the accident to ‘his knee 
eustainedt while deer-stalking, 


Tne Sultan of Morocco owns the most expen- 
sive bicycle, the whole of the framework:of which 
is nickel-plated, and which cost him two thousand 
dollars. ' 

Tue Czar’s personal expenses are £1,800,000 
a year, which is £1/240,000: more-than. Russia's 
annual appropriation for commort schools, 

A suacgstion has been made that the next 
Laureate should be a poetezs, and Miss Jean 
Ingelow and Miss Christina Rossetti’ have been 
mentioned as sufficiently distinguished to receive 
the honour. 

THE-weather at Balmoral has-been cold and 
uncertain, but the Queen has braved it and been 
out daily. Her Majesty is never deterred from 
enjoying fresh air by anything less than decidedly 
inclement weather, 

Tue King and Queen of Greece are a remark- 
ably happy pair after twenty-five years of wedded 
life. The handsome Queen is a daughter of the 
Grand Duke, Constantine, who was one of the 
handsomest men in the Russian court. 

THERE are six thousand one hundred and 
twelve women employed in coal: mines in Great 
Britain. No-women now-work below the surface, 
but out of the number named five thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen women.are employed in 
the handling of coal. 

Tue Devonport service gifts to Princess Marie 
of Edinburgh’ will be a silver blotting pad; orna- 
mented.with an engraving.of H.M.S. Vivid ; and 
a silver inkstand, omamebeny stand, with a silver 
lion at each.comner, the. whole surmeunted, by a 
silver-figure of Britannia ileaning-on shield. It 
will also be adorned with ‘three -maval crowns in 
silver, and the British, Russian, and Roumanian 
flags in coloured enamel. For the British flag 
the white ensign will be represented. 

Tse King and Queen of Italy have announced 
their irrevocable determination not to accept gifts 
from their people on ‘the celebration of their 
silver wedding next spring, and will not give their 
consent to subscriptions being made for that 
purpose. If their subjects should make the 
anniversary an occasion for promoting acts of 
charity, their Majesties will be glad to second 
their endeavours, ‘The King and Queen are much 
touched by the manifestations of personal affec- 
tion for them. everywhere .evinced,. but their 
Majesties prefer not to have personal gifts on this 
occasion, being content with the good wishes, 
congratulations, aud love of their subjects, __ 

THE redecoration of «the grand corridor at 
Windsor Castle, which has been in progress for 
some time, is now being completed. ‘The hang- 
ings -had-not- been changed since the reign of 
George IV. The pattern of the new furniture 
was chosen by the Empress Frederick and 
Princess Beatrice. The corridor has also been 
lighted by electricity, and the whole of the work 
has cost a very large sum. The corridor, which 
was designed from a suggestion made by 
George IV., is certainly the finest thing in the 
Castle, or at least in the private apartments. It 
is filled from. end to end with cabinets and 
objects of art, and the china alone is worth some 
forty thousand pounds, There are some splendid 
portraits of great historical interest among the 
pictures, the majority of which, however, are 
works representing the principal domestic events 
of the Queen's reign, and the only one of real 
merit among this series is Wilkie’s picture of 
“ Her Majesty's First Council.” 


STATISTICS, 


On an average British workmen eat about 2!b, 
of cheese a week. 

TureE hundred and twenty-four millions of 
postal ordere were: laat.year issued by the General 
Post Office, 

; THE ocean cable, which has had a life of but 
little more than thirty years, now stretches over 
£120,000 miles, 

TasrE are 80,000 miles ofstelegraph lines in 
this country. The number of messages received 
in London last year was 6,000,000, 

In one of the great Paris hospitals, out of 


| ;eighty-three patients who suffered from epilepsy 


sixty were found to be children of drunken 
parents, 

Ir is estimated that about forty million births 
Aake place in the world every year. Suppos- 
ing that these children could all be carried 
past) a given point iat :the rate of «twelve 
@ minute; day and night without ceasing, the one 
whose turn came last would be more than six 
years of age before he passed the person keeping 
count, 





GEMS. 


Wisk men argue cases, and fools dispute them. 

To follow foolish precedent, and wink with both 
our eyes, is easier than to think. 

PRUDENCE is a plume dropped from the wing of 
soine past folly. 

PEOPLE are too much inclined to wait until 
something pleases them before they laugh,: and 
to ery without waiting for something to cry 
about. 

THE most sublime courage I have ever wit- 
nessed has been among that class too poor to 
know they possessed it, and too humble for the 
world to discover it. 

PHYSICAL courage, which despises all danger, 
will make a man. brave in one way ;, and moral 
courage, which despises all opinion, will make a 
man brave in another. The former would seem 
more necessary for the camp, the. latter for the 
council. But to constitute a really:great man, 
both are necessary, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Haty a Jemon makes a very good substitute 
for a bar of toilet soap, and an orange, cut in 
half and rubbed on a sooty kettle, makes very 
good shoe blacking, which takes a fine polish, 

Tea Cakes.—-Beat the whites of three eggs, take 
off the froth, werk into the eggs some milk, 
nearly one pound of flour, as much sifted sugar, 
a few pounded carraway seeds ; work this into a 
very stiff paste, roll it out, cut into any desired 
shape, and bake on buttered paper. 

Friep AppLes.—Melt enough butter to cover 
the bottom of a frying-pan or a granite pie-plate. 
Fill the dish with apples pared and quartered. 
Sprinkle over them half a cup of sugar. When 
hot, place the dish in the oven, and cook slowly 
till tender. Turn out on ioast, and serve hot. 

Bake or boil ten or twelve large floury pota- 
toes, press them through an American potato 
squasher, mix them with two ounces of butter, 
four whole eggs, a little salt, and a spoonful of 
finély-minced parsley. Shape this paste into 
little balls lightly in your well-floured hands, and 
toss them in plenty of hot buitter in a frying-pan. 
Serve very hot. 

GINGERBREAD.—Two cups of brown sugar, one 
cup of butter, mixed toa cream. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, a cup of sour milk, a teaspoonful of 
soda, the same of ginger, a pinch of salt, and flour 
enough go you can roll out the dough and make 
intc a sheet half an inch thick. It will take about 
three pints of flour. When baked, glaze the top 
with a mixture of molasses and water, or the 





beaten white of an egg. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


_— 


Coeks’ combs in Paris restaurants fetch -kigh 
prices. 

TURKISH is the softest-toned of modern }an- 
guages. 

Most German papers are owned and edited-by 
Jews, 

TuEchirp of the cricket is produced by rubbing 
its legs together, 

Fisu, flies, and caterpillars. may be frozen eplid 
and still retain life. 

THE rent of land in England three hundred 
years ago was about a shilling an acre. 

Tr is not generally known that’ the parchraent 
used on the best_banjos is made from wolf-skins. 

By a charter of Edward ILV., 1461, Canterbury 
is 2. county, a city, anda borough of itself. 

Ir is calculated that there ‘is property valued 
at ten million pounds .at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

So far as is known, none of the cultivated 
bananas have seed. The wild plant is the only 
one which has fertile seed. 

Some of our small insect-eating birds have 
been observed to visit regularly the spiders’ webs 
suspended from rose and other bushes, thereto 
regale. themselves upon the - insect entangled 
within the meshes, 

THE management of Norwegian coasting 
steamers have arranged that the “united being,” 


i.e. husband and wife, shall travel at-a fare and » 


half. _ This. is a distinct encouragemeut to hus- 
bands;mot: to leave their -wives .at ;home on 
account of the double expense, and it might 
perhaps be adopted in railway.matters, nearer 
home, with advantage, 

THE. buttons at the back of the coat are sug- 
gestive of former styles of dress. Coats, a hun- 
dred years ago, were made with very wide skirts 
and a.button-hole in the corner. When a man 
was riding he drew his skirts over his knees to 
keep his legs warm, but when walking*the long 
skirts would bein the way, so he turned them 
back and buttoned them up.” 

A “BORE BELL”’ is the latest necessity of busy 
men and women. It isan invisible bell, arranged 
on the floor near the victim of a too-talkative 
ealler. When the guest has talked enough the 
host or hostess quietly puts a foot.on the secret 
spot in the floor and the servant’ appears at the 
door with a telegram or important message 
which must be attended to at once. The caller 
naturally bows himself out and the victim is 
saved, 

Everysopy is familiar with the metto “ Dieu 
et Mon Droit,” but very few know its. origin— 
that it was the parole or password, given by 
Richard Coour de Lion to his army at the battle 
of Gisors, in France. The French were defeated 
upon this occasion, and Richard, to commemorate 
the victory, made “Dieu et Mon Droit ”’—God 
and My Right ”—the motto of the Royal Arms 
of England, and it has retained its position ever 
since, 

THE name “William” was not originally 
bestowed upon children ; it was a title conferred 
upon warriors as a reward of merit. | When the 
ancient Germans fought with the Romans the 
former were armed only with light weapons, 
such as swords, spears, shields, &c. The 
Romans being -born warriors, knew>the use of 
arms, anc always appeared on the field as walk- 
ing arsenals. If a German killed one of these 
well armed Romans and captured his metal 
helmet, usually a gilded -headpiece of much 
magnificence, the commander of the German 
troops would over the helmet set upon the head 
of the brave man who had slain the. original 
owner. Ever after this event the German. hero 
was known as “ Gildhelm,” or, as we would say, 
“Golden Helmet.” The Franks had a similar 
custom, calling their helmeted heroes “ Guild- 
helme.” The French knew him as “ Guild- 
heaume,” and afterwards as “.Guillame. Finally 
the French Guillame became “ Wuillame,” and 
soon evoluted into “ William,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Viotet.—You had better consult a hairdresser. 


AFRICANDER.—Write to the authorities at Cape Town. 
There is sure to be a registrar there. 


TrouBLes OF Matrimony.—It is entirely a matter for 
agreement. 


Toorsie.—You must explain your meaning more 
exactly. 


Jack's SwEETHEART.—The French phrase, Pardonner 
et oublier, means “ To pardon and to forget.” 


D. S.—Dogs used by shepherds for tending sheep are 
exempt from tax. 


May B.ossom.—Princess May takes that rank from 
her Royal parents, the Prince and Princess of Teck. 


ARGUMENTATIVE.—Either will do; ‘“‘two tablespoons 
full,” or “‘ two tablespoonfuls.” 


Dovetas.—Write to the Record-Keeper, principal pro- 
bate office, Edinburgh, stating all the facts. 


Cit1zew.—The cost of a first-class battleship, carrying 
600 men, is about £1,000,000. 


Brenpa.—The sentence upon Mrs. Maybrick was 
death, which was commuted to penal servitude for life. 


Krixc or Ciups.—Any game of cards may be played 
in a public-house provided that no stakes are played for. 


Frep’s Own Love.—A minor may be legally married, 
but it is punishable to give a false statement of age. 


Fincers.—The bank you mention is not a branch of 
the Bank of England. We know nothing against its 
reliability. 


A. T. C.—Under the circumstances you mention the 
father is certainly responsible for the maintenance of 
the child. 


Grannie.—The mother is certainly entitled to the 
ctustody of the child unless it can be shown that she is 
of bad moral character. 


MaRIANNE.—The national thanksgiving for the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales was held February 27, 

72. 

Sweet Simpriciry.—The I O U's would certainly be 
good evidence of the debts. They would be for 
six years. No witnesses are required. 


A. D. E.—A house must be vacated and the key 
delivered up before midnight on the day the notice ex- 
pires. 


Matice. —Yes; gold is in this country the only legal 
tender over 40s. ; even silver coin beyond that amount 
can be refused. 


Nap.—Napoleon's reported saying was, ‘“‘Give me 
French officers and English infantry and we will fight 
the world.” 


A. T.—You wiil obtain the desired information b 
applying to the Patent Office, 25, Southampton-build- 
ings, London. 


Rourvs.—The Government does not make any stipula- 
tion rding the wages to be paid to workpeople 
engaged by contractors to do Government work. 


G. W.—Mr. Gladstone's majority at the last general 
election was 40. No Gladstonian Liberals were returned 
in Ireland. 


Constant Reaper.—The Royal Somme usually be- 
stowed on the mothers of triplets is entirely a voluntary 
‘act, and may be given or withheld at pleasure. 


One IN A Frx.—One fine does not fnee you from all 
farther proceedings. Action can be taken against you 
again. 


Etta.—The landlord can only distrain for rent 
accruing during his ownership; the former landlord 
may sue you for arrears in the county court. 


Distress.—A brother-in-law is not bound to contri- 
bute a single penny towards the maintenance of a 
sister-in-law, neither isa brother liable towards a sister. 


Srmpceton.—You will be compelled to pay for the 
goods if you take delivery of them; return at once, say- 
ing of no use to you now. 


E. M.—The deepest coalpit in England is, we believe, 
that at Aston Moss, near Manchester, measuring 2,691 
feet, or 897 yards, in depth. 


An Otp Reaper.—A woman of forty years paying 
£4 a year into Government annuity scheme would 
receive £10 annually after she was sixty years of age. 


MaGpre Matron.—There is a book called ‘‘ Sports and 
Pastimes,” which came out some years ago, published 
by Cassell’s, we think, would answer your purpose 
exactly, 


Surrerinc One.—-We fear you have physicked your- 
self into a bad way, and the only thing left is to go toa 
skilful surgeon, and let him see exactly what your 
present condition is. 


Orator.—The complaint you describe is, unfortu- 
nately, very common in those who have to use the voice 
much. The only cure is to give it perfect rest for three 
or four months, Unless you can do that there is no use 
trying local medication. 

M. F.—Cetewayo was captured by Major Richard 
Martes on August 28, 1879. Previous to this he was 
totally defea’ at Ulundi on July 4 of the same year. 
The 17th Lancers and the 99th and 24th Regiments were 
engaged. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE “ LONDON READER.” 
(Price TwoPENncz.) 
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4m On NOVEMBER 22nd, wire no. 1544, WILL BE PUBLISHED oUR EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
CONTAINING THE CHARMING COMPLETE STORY, REPLETE WITH INTEREST, ENTITLED 


“Only a Sprig of Holly.” 


ALSO THE CONTINUATION OF 


TWO BRILLIANT ORIGINAL SERIAL STORIES 


AND A NOVELETTE ENTITLED 


“MRS. VALENTINE’S QUEST.” 


WITH ATTRACTIVE POETRY, SEASONABLE PARAGRAPHS, AND A FUND OF WITTY AND 


HUMOROUS GATHERINGS. ~ 





«", To our Readers, The above would be a fitting opportunity to recommend Taz Loxpox Reaper 
to your friends. 








DER VATER MILL, 

I READeT aboudt dot vater mill dot runs der lifelong 
ay,— 

Und how der vater don’d coom back ven vonce id flows 


avay ; 
Und off es a shtream dot glides on so beacefully 
n ’ 
But don’d vas putting in more vork on dot same vater 


mill, 
Der boet says, ’twas beddhar dot you holdt dis broverb 


as 
“Der mill id don’d vould grind some more mit vater 
dot vas past."’ 


Dot boem id vas peautiful to readt about ; dot's so! 
Budt eef dot vater vasn’t past how could dot mill vheel 


‘0? 
Und a od make drouble mit dot mill, vhen id vas been 
inclined 
To dake each obbordunity dot’s gifen id to grind ? 
Und vhen der vater cooms along in quandidies so vast, 
Id lets some oder mill dake oup der vater dot vas past. 


Dhen der boet shange der subject, und she dells us 
vonce again : 

* Der — neffer more shall reap der yellow garnered 
grain.” 

Vell! vonce vas blendy, aind’t id! It vouldn’t peen so 


nice 
To haf dot seeckle reaping oup der same grain ofer 
twice! 


Vhy! vat’s der use off cutting oup der grass dat vonce 
vas mown ? - 


Id vas pest, mine moder dold me, to ledt vell enough 
alone. ‘ 


“Der summer vinds refife no more leafs strewn o’er 
earth and main.” 

Vell! who vants to refife dhem? Dhere vas blenty 
more again ! 

Der summer vinds dhey shtep righdt oup in goot dime 
to brepare 

Dhose blants und trees for oder leafs; dhere soon vas 
creen vons dhere. 

Shust bear dis adverb on your mindt, mine frents, und 
holdt it fast ; 

Der new leafs don’d vas been aroundt undill der oldt 
vas past. 


Dhen neffer mindt der leafs dots dead, der grain dots 
in der bin ; 

Dhey poth of dhem haf had dheir day, und shust vas 
gathered in. 

Und neffer mind der vater vhen id vonce goes droo der 


mill ; 

Id’s vork vas done; Dhere's blendy more dot vaits, id's 
blace to fill.” 

Let each von dake dis moral, vrom der king down to 
der peasant ; 

Don'd mindt der vater dot vas past, budt der vater dot 
vas bresent, C. EF. A. 


A Country Lass.—The gentleman would walk on that 
side of the lady which would afford her the greater 
protection ; hence, as a rule, on the street side of the 
pavement. 

K. T.—No living man can answer your question. You 
must not only know the country you were born in, but 
the county, and the town, and the district before you 
can possibly obtain extract certificate of the registration 
of your birth, 


Hester.—The document you mention has no legal 
value whatever except against your husband himself. 
It might suffice to prevent him from interfering with 
the furniture, but it would not prevent his creditors 





from taking it. 





Hicanper.—Whisky is obtained from the fermented 
wort of malt or grain. Inferior kinds are made from 
barley, oats, or rye, or from potatoes mashed with a 
portion of barley malt. 


Awyxrovs.—Your only plan is to watch the columns of 
the dail _—— and find if hands are being advertised 
for. Wi out some further identification we cannot 
find the address for you. 


P. W. T.—Write to Record-Keeper, Probate Office, 
Somerset House, W.C., stating exactly what you want. 
The cost of the copy depends upon its length. The 
relatives will know nothing of your application. 


A Worrrep Morner.—To remove scurf, wash the head 
once a week with the yolk of an egg beaten up witha 
pint of pure rain water. Apply this slightly warm, and 
rinse the hair with warm water afterwards. 


EMBARRASSED.—If a servant leaves without good 
cause before the end of legal notice, she forfeits all 
wages since the notice was given; but she cannot be 
detained against her will, 


Micas.—Soak the feet at night in strong salt water 
containing a little Condy’s fluid. After , dust 
them well with finmely-powdered calamine. Wear 
woollen (not cotton) socks, and change them every day. 


Dapv.—Your wife has no claim on you if she refuses 
without good cause to live with you. Your right to the 
custody of your child is a question for a court of justice 
after hearing the facts. 


MILLIcENT.—Any money earned by you after mar- 
riage, or bequeathed to you, is your own property, and 
cannot be touched by your husband or his creditors 
without your consent. 


Bertiz.—There is practically no opening for one such 
as you describe anywhere, except he is able to go to 
Canada in the spring as an agricultural labourer. Trade 
is dull everywhere just now. 


A Nursance.—Put your piano on glass insulators ; set 
of four obtainable at any piano warehouse. That im- 
proves the tone in your own room, and greatly lessens 
the sound to the persons in the house below. 


Pozzitep.—The pipes of an organ are generally of two 
kinds: flue pipes and reed pipes. Those usually seen 
in the front of an organ are flue pipes. Some flue pipes 
are made of metal and some of wood. Metal ones are 
usually round, and wooden ones square. Reed pipes 
are also made of both wood and metal. They havea 
kind of mouthpiece called a reed, something like that 
of a clarinet, fitted into a block inside of the pipe. The 
wind, which is let in at the bottom in the same way as 
in the flue pipe, rushes up through the reed and causes 
a thin plate of metal ed the tongue to tremble and 
make a musical note. 








Tae Lonpox Reaper, Post-free. _Three-halfpence 
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Aut Back Numpers, Parts and Votumes are in print 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 372, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIX., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tae INDEX To Vor. LIX. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 
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